











Cameraman 
Ed Bines 


because it ‘“‘cuts down annoying 
time wasting make-overs! Its ability 
to hold the finest line and screen 
dot is remarkable.” 


























Dot Etcher 
Jim Woodruff 


because “‘its thin coating gives 
extremely sharp reproduction of 
half-tones. Uniformly dense dots, 
unsurpassed for dot-etching!”’ 


Stripper 
Bill Ward, Sr. 


because “‘thin base Litholine 
makes it easier to strip up line 

and halftone. . . especially butting 
negatives . . . or when super- 
imposing film on film.” 


Shop Foreman 
Al Steitz 


because ‘‘at every step, from 
camera to press, the uniformly 
high quality of Litholine saves 
us hours of work, has been 

a vital ‘factor’ in speeding up 
production.” 





Because Quality Counts at Every Stage... 


Empire Color Lithographers Prefer GEVAERT 


Gevaert Litholine, available in a wide range Litholine Ortho O 84p — maximum contrast, 
of coatings and base materials, is the highest- highest sensitivity, latitude, resolution. Heavy 


t Lith Isi h ae .010” polystyrene base. 
contrast Litho emulsion on the market. Pro luct sicticlinsdiibesitbith ~ chin ed” dian tae ie 
of world-famed GEVAERT, makers of high- _ or screen positives and negatives. 


quality sensitized materials for over 65 years, _Litholine Ortho O 82 — same emulsion, regular 

Litholine assures consistently sharp screen dots _ -006” base. 

and high resolution separation of fine lines. Its  Panchromatic P 24p — a fast pan emulsion, 
: : ; with long gradation, wide latitude in exposure 

extremely high density half-tone reproduction 


and development. Ideal for color separation 
is excellent for dot-etching. work, on .010” polystyrene base. 





Write on your Letterhead for free samples of 
Gevaert Litholine today: 


The Customer... 


who appreciates Gevaert's THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
contribution to his high 321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








quality end result. District Offices: Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) @ Los Angeles @ Dallas @ Denver @ San Francisco @ Atlanta 
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Your 


branch has 
everything 


you need in 


and supplies! 


INCORPORATED 





Cameras 
Camera Lamps 
Contact Lamps 
Densitometers 
Dot Etch Tables 
Ektalith Equipment 
Enlargers 
Film Cabinets 
Flash Lamps 
Lenses 





Light Integrators | 


Retouching Tables 


: for your PLATEMAKING department 


Printing Lamps 
Line-Up Tables 
Deep Etch Tables 
Down-Draft Tables 
Dycril Equipment 
Etching Machines 
Vacuum Frames 
Ink-Up Tables 
Layout Tables 
ae 
te Coolers 
Plate 
Developing Sinks 
Piate Racks 


Ink Fountain Agitators 
Damper Roller Washers 
Press Washers 

Dry Sprays 

Water Fountain Levels 

Damper Roller Dryers 


Damper Roller Covering 
Machines 


Water Stops 
Tru-Dot Blankets 
Molleton 


(OBERTS & PORTER 
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Darkroom Sinks 
Temperature Controlled Sinks 
Viewers 
Water Mixers 
Roll Film Dispensers 
Film 
Glass Plates 
Photo Chemicals 
Carbons 
Contact Screens 
Screen Tints 
Bulbs 


Rn, recs 
and Dee 
nui are 
nsitized ° 
and ant 
Carbors 
Plate Wipes 
Proofing Material 
Basic Chemicals 
Tapes 
Snakesij 
PS and Hones 
= 
Razor Blades 





for your PRESSROOM 


Seamol 
Aquatex > 
Flannel and Cotton Tubing 
Water Roller Covers 
Press Chemicals 
Sponges 
NuLife 
Lithotine 
Ink Regulators and Dryers 
Blanket Repair Kits 





for your CAMERA department 


| 











Magi-Kleen Film Cleaner 
Safelights 
Thermometers 
Graduates 
Squeegees 
Developer Tanks 
Timers 
Contact Printing Lamps 
Humidiguides 
Scribing Sets | 
Scales , 
Trays 
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Triangles 
Rules 
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> Agent 


Straight Edges 


Redi-Mist Anti-Skinning 


Damp-0-Kleen 
Knives and Spatulas 
Leather Rollers 
Graduates 
Solvent Squirters 
Humidiguides 
Satety Cans 
Scales 
Thickness Gauges 












dealers in all principal cities 


WN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PRUDENTIAL PLAZA ¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS ¢ Phone: 467-6500 
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Highlight of the NAPL convention late in 
September was presentation of Soderstrom 
bust and resolution to Ralph Cole (right) 


by William J. Stevens, For details - see 


page 41. 
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Anaglyph Maps 
Dear Sir: 
We have been approached by one of 


our customers to produce three-dimen- 
sional anaglyph maps. 

We would appreciate any information 
you could provide on how to produce 
these maps, or the name and address of 


anyone who would be able to supply us. 
Carl A, Fisher 
Bardgett Printing and Publishing Co. 
2035 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 

We are sending a tearsheet of an ar- 
ticle on vacuum formed lithographed 
maps of this type produced by Aero 
Service Corp., Philadelphia, as reported 
in ML last year. Perhaps some readers 
interested in this field will contact you 
directly. —Editor. 


Seeks Good School 
Dear Sir: 
I would like to know where there is 


Your pointing 
deserves the best 


You will like the sharp, 
clean results with 


INSTA-LITH 


Black and Colors 


Maximum color strength gives long 
money-saving mileage. Down time 
eliminated by perfect press perform- 
ance. Quick drying. 






Founded 1920 


Try INSTA-LITH 
Black and Colors 
...and see the 
BIG difference! 


Flint Ink Corporation 


Gravure» Letterpress + Lithographic » Flexographic 
ATLANTA « CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND « DALLAS « DENVER « DETROIT « HOUSTON « INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK 





a good school in which I could learn color 
separation. Naturally I would like to be 
as close to home as possible. 


At present I am employed as a camera- 
man, stripper and platemaker doing only 
black and white. We print a monthly 
magazine with a lot of halftones. 


I also would like to work part time, 
at least, if it is possible to do so at the 
same time, 

J. D. Slaton, 
Guthrie, Okla. 

We have sent a list of litho schools 
which may help you decide. Suggest you 
contact local lithographers for their ideas, 
too.—Editor. 


‘Enjoy Your Good Work’ 


Dear Sir: 


I did not receive the August issue of 
Modern Lithography. I enjoy your good 
work in helping to keep the lithographer 
well informed. 

Bro. Anthony Blackman CMF 
Dominguez Seminary 
Claretian Fathers 


Compton, Calif. 
We're sorry you didn’t get your copy, 
but glad you missed it. Another has been 
sent.—E4ditor. 


Presensitized Plates 
Dear Sir: 


I read Modern Lithography every 
month and I’m particularly interested in 
presensitized plates . . . I can hardly find 
presensitized plates in Japan . . . Could 
you help me to get answers to the fol- 


(Continued on Page 121) 


MEETINGS 


Printing Industry of America, 75th annual con- 
vention, Statler-Pittsburgh Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 8-13. 


National Metal Decorators Association, annual 
convention, Sheraton Towers, Chicago, Oct. 
16-18. 


Lithographic Technical Foundation, annual Ed- 
ucation, Members, Directors Meetings, Sher- 
aton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, March 19- 
22, 1962. 


Lithographers and Printers National Association, 
annual convention, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., April 2-5, 1962. 


Web-Offset Section, PIA, annual meeting, Cin- 
cinnati, May 2-4, 1962. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, 17th an- 
nual convention, Miami, May 31-June 3, 
1962. 

Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, 14th 
annual meeting, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
June 11-13, 1962. 


International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, 43rd annual convention, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 12-15, 1962. 


National Association of Photo - Lithographers, 
30th annual convention and exhibit, Hotel 
Ambassador, Los Angeles, Sept. 19-22, 1962. 
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IDEAS, TECH TIPS, HELPFUL HINTS, LATEST INFORMATION FOR PLATEMAKERS AND PRESSMEN 


SH@P TALK 


FROM THE PRINTING PRODUCTS DIVISION mii 





New Way to Delete 
Copy from Plates 





There’s a new 3M Product available that 
actually lets you delete any unwanted copy 
from 3M Brand Plates—it’s called 3M 
Deletion Fluid. 

Here’s all you do: Apply Deletion Fluid 
with a “Q-Tip” to the copy you want to 
remove. Let it stand for 30 to 60 seconds. 
Neutralize the area with 3M Plate Cleaner 
or Fountain Solution. Rinse and gum the 
plate. 

You'll find that the deleted portion will 
not print and the plate will run clean for 
its full life. 

What could be easier? Order a bottle of 
Deletion Fluid now from your 3M Litho- 
graphic Supply Dealer. ~ 


Beware of Residual 
Chemical Action on 
Stored Plates 


A platemaker reported that many of his 
plates developed up with irregular, large 
splotches. It was his practice to store exposed 
plates with negatives before developing, and 
care was taken to seal the package. There 
was little possibility that the plates were 
light struck or wet. All plates were within 
the expiration date. Ammonia was not 
used in this shop. 

Laboratory tests showed that the exposed 
but undeveloped plates had been attacked 
by residual chemicals on the emulsion side 
of the film stored with the plates. 

The lab advised the platemaker that the 
film still could be stored with the plates 
provided the emulsion side was up and 
away from the exposed plate surface. The 
platemaker has reported that this recom- 
mendation was working nicely. 


Plate Performance Can be Key to 
Greater Savings, Better Quality 
for New Web Offset Printing 


As the popularity of modern web offset 
grows, so does the preference for 3M Brand 
Plates. Right now you'll find these smooth 
surface aluminum pre-sensitized plates run- 
ning at full speed, on all shifts, in more 
than 400 plants. 

There are many reasons why 3M Plates 
were chosen for these web offset presses. 
Such presses create their efficiency with 
speed and low cost. The same is true with 
3M Plates. 

FAST PLATEMAKING. Where high 
production is necessary, this is an important 
benefit you get with pre-sensitized 3M Plates. 

CLEAN RUNNING. The superb run- 
ning qualities and superior quality halftone 
dot reproduction of 3M Plates are well 
known. At high speeds, web presses can 
chew up hundreds of feet of paper before a 
scumming condition can be corrected. Not 
only that, as these presses often perform an 
entire “‘“manufacturing” operation, such as 





THE TRIBUNE, HORNELL, N.Y., recently joined the 
growing number of newspapers across the nation that 
are going offset. The press: a Goss ‘“‘Suburban"’ Web 
Offset. The plates: 3M Brand “‘R” Plates. The reason: 
ease of handling, censistent performance, quality 
reproduction. 


numbering and folding, the entire expensive 
finished unit is spoiled whena plate runs dirty. 
NO GUMMING. If a press is stopped 
and plates must be gummed, very important 
production time is lost. Downtime is costly. 
STANDARDIZATION. Often a web 
offset press does one specialized job, using 
the same ink and paper every day. A highly 
standard and consistent plate—as the 3M 
Plate is—is very necessary. Packings can be 
standardized, too, for instance. If plates are 
not standardized, each.cylinder in multiple 
units requires more costly makeready time. 
TOP MILEAGE. The 3M Plate has proved 
it can equal and surpass other surface plates 
on web offset presses. Runs of 50,000 to 
100,000 arecommon when you use 3M Plates. 
TOP SERVICE. Trouble is expensive on 
web presses. There are numerous instances 
where the fast service of 3M representatives 
has saved hundreds of dollars by assisting 
in getting stopped presses back in operation. 
All these are good reasons why you, too, 
should choose 3M Brand Plates for your 
web offset presses. You'll be happier—and 
so will your customers. 


Special Offer on 
New 3M Pressman’s 
Pocket Pal 


From what pressmen are telling us, the new 
informative booklet, Pressman’s Pocket 
Pal is invaluable to printers in their 
work. It’s packed with tips, ideas, instruc- 
tions, and good practice pointers on using 
3M Plates. 

We are offering this guide for a limited 
time only, so for your copy, just write the 
3M Printing Products Division, Dept. 
PBI-101, Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. 


THE TERMS “3M", “SPHEREKOTE"” AND “SCOTCH” 
ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF THE 3MCOMPANY. 





How to Keep Spider 
Tracks Out of Large 
Solids, Halftones 





If your spider or skeleton wheels cause 
streaks in large solids and halftones .. . 
and there just aren’t any non-printing areas 
to put them in... try this. 

3M makes a product called SPHERE- 
KOTE, a unique material completely sur- 
faced with millicns of tiny glass beads. Get 


a sheet of Type 15D SPHEREKOTE 
Brand Tympan. Make a drum of this ma- 
terial, using 3M Double-Coated “Scotch” 
Brand Tape #400, and cover all the spider 
wheels. You'll find that the glass beaded 
surface repels ink, helps eliminate those 
annoying spider tracks. 
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G.B.W. Inks Co., Inc. 
160 Meadowcroft St. 
Lowell; Massachusetts 


Glenview 2-7542 


G.B.W. Inks, Ltd. 
440 Birchmount Rd. 
Toronto 13, Ont., Canada 


(O) Ciclco mn eA 





Offset Blankets by: 


Wm. Recht Co. 


50 Church St., N. Y. C. 


COrtland 7-8395 





Rexon Corporation 
319 E. Washington Blvd 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Richmond 9-1031 


G.B.W. Color Co., Inc. 
10th & Market Streets 
Camden, New Jersey 


WoOodlawn 3-5665 
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ECONOMY 
IS YOUR DIVIDEND 
WHEN YOU INVEST IN 


QUALITY 


Nem go 


* 





Faemenecea 


THE ROYAL ZENITH PAPER CUTTER 


A quality investment, yielding dividends in economy with e hairline accuracy that lasts e day-to- 
day dependability e safe, fast, easy operation e rugged, square construction for enduring pre- 
cision. The low initial cost is an added benefit. SIZES: 3214”, 4214”, 53”, 67”. Semi-automatic 
spacing standard on all models; optional fully automatic spacing; full range of accessories. 





PARTS AND SERVICE ACROSS THE NATION ON A 24 HOUR BASIS 


Ef ROYAL ZENITH CORPORATION | 


180 Varick St., New York 14, OR 5-0200/619 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, RA 6-6441/1350 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, RI 8-0188. 
ALSO FROM ROYAL ZENITH: PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED OFFSET PRESSES, AUTOMATIC STEP-AND-REPEAT MACHINES, AUTOSCAN COLOR SCANNER 
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% Contact the nearest Consolidated Paper Merchant listed here for complete information or 
free trial sheets to make your own comparison test. His service is outstanding and he carries 
a complete stock of Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers. As a paper expert, you can count on 
his sound advice to save you money and trouble on every job. 





ALABAMA 


Birmingham.................. Graham Paper Co. 
a Cas gira ke The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Mobile. .................The Partin Paper Co. 
ARIZONA 

| Se Sreeaaee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PRG acy cc cks ns cael Butler Paper Company 
ae Graham Paper Company 
BONING. fucose sedate Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
RB ees Sk a Graham Paper Company 
ARKANSAS : 
Little Rock............ Western Newspaper Union 
CALIFORNIA 

Serer Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Long Beach.............. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles.............. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles...............Butler Paper Company 
Re SSee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento.............. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Bernardino. . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ae Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ae Butler Paper Company 
San Francisco............ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco....... Pacific Coast Paper Company 
Eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stockton................. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
COLORADO 

ee See Butler Paper Company 
Weeks ceca nyo tu Butler Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 
|) EE Pe Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
East HANNE ....... 05608 Green & Low Paper Co. 
East Hartford......... Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New Haven............++ Green & Low Paper Co. 
New Haven............Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


New Haven..... Whitney-Anderson Paper Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D.C.........R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 





FLORIDA 

Jacksonville......... Jacksonville Paper Company 
EEE ROE: Everglade Paper Company 
I: Ses a slates Scns 02 E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
rs Oc oy a Central Paper Company 
Tallahassee.............. Capital Paper Company 
MR At 596< Gein Sa wrold E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
RS ARR Tampa Paper Company 
GEORGIA 

SI rakivwiss bowen sy's The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Savannah........... The Atlantic Paper Company 
IDAHO 

See ar Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Idaho Falls........ American Paper & Supply Co. 
ILLINOIS 

BD isso uwusessdoabee Bradner Smith & Co, 
| SEs J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
ERROR PER Be 5 Marquette Paper Corp. 
NS hn cwsins vee can sieene Moser Paper Co. 
RE The Whitaker Paper Co. 
I oo 8s wrex'e st The Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
SSS ond svise oie Newhouse Paper Company 
PN stiviicadasevcast? J. W. Butler Paper Co. 


WN cx +S aa peut Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
WN ide csisah siete ceaene cues Irwin Paper Co. 
INDIANA 

MADUNIN G6 osi5is Seon « 0k 9 Butler Paper Company 
Evansville................C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
OTE NINO civic cess ceacze Butler Paper Company 
Indianapolis............. Century Paper Company 
Indianapolis................ C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 


Terre Haute..... Mid-States Paper Company, Inc. 
1OWA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SCR as Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
ROUND: o:sdwins sks 30008 Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
RE rey: The Raleigh Paper Co. 





Cedar Rapids.............. J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
La es A re Peterson Paper Co. 
5 ee eee Pratt Paper Company 
Des Moines........... Western Newspaper Union 
toa ee Western Newspaper Union 
KANSAS 

Topeka. .......... .. Midwestern Paper Co. 
0 ee Butler Paper Company 
WE i ssicccickeeere Graham Paper Company 
KENTUCKY 

OS ae Graham Paper Company 
Louisville... ...... .Louisville Paper and Mfg. Co. 
LOUISIANA 

ccd cheng STORER OE Butler Paper Company 
New Orleans............ Graham Paper Company 
Shreveport............ Western Newspaper Union 
MAINE 

| Spear C. M. Rice Paper Company 
i, Ee C. M. Rice Paper Company 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore............ The Mudge Paper Company 
Baltimore............... The Whitaker Paper Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

DOU isaseccescctoed Lindenmeyr Paper Co. Inc. 


Springfield. .... Whitney-Anderson Paper Co., Inc. 
Worcester... .. Butler-Dearden Paper Service, Inc. 








SS eye Butler Paper Company 
ee eseyee The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Grand Rapids......... Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids. ..... Grand Rapids Paper Company 
RRP Weissinger Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 
0 eee Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
Minneapolis .Butler Paper Company 
Minneapolis Newhouse Paper Company 
Minneapolis. . .... The Paper Supply Co., Inc. 
a Anchor Paper Company 
5 See Newhouse Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson....... Peng ert} Graham Paper Company 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City.............. Butler Paper Company 
Kansas City. . . Midwestern Paper Co. 
North Kansas City... ery Graham Paper Company 
8 ey Butler Paper Company 
MEMS ous acts ce ocad Graham Paper Company 
"ar Butler Paper Company 
MONTANA 
Serer Western Newspaper Union 
. 2 eee Yellowstone Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 
ere Western Newspaper Union 
SS 04. 0S, 0ic'e's Wilbiwacd Western Paper Company 
NEVADA 
ESE eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Eres C. M. Rice Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 
SSS. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Say Central Paper Company 
UN yicics 5 8 c.css.c0'v.e Central Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque..............Butler Paper Company 
NEW YORK 
re W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
SSS The Alling & Cory Company 
Buffalo.......... Franklin-Cowan Paper Company 
New York......... The Alling & Cory Company— 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
New York.......... Linde-Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
Le reer Henry Lindenmeyr & ‘Sons 
Se SET: Majestic Paper Corporation 
New York ....Marquardt & Company, Inc. 
TP FOIK oes oss oeis wares The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Rochester The Alling & Cory Company 
ee The Alling & Cory Company 
DORs sicancessc eee The Alling & Cory Company 





RRR saa eerie: Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

a Re ee The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
| aE The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Cincinnati........... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Cincinnati............... The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Cleveland............ The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Cleveland.......... The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Columbus............ The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
SaaS The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo...... Paper Merchants, Incorporated 
Youngstown............. The Whitaker Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City.......... Graham Paper Company 
Oklahoma City... ...Western Newspaper Union 
Ma oa cs onact ete Beene Paper Company 
OREGON 

eer Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem.......Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
SOD siabaine's osen. sce vn sian Daka Paper Company 
Harrisburg........... The Alling & Cory Company 
Harrisburg...... Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Philadelphia.............. Quaker City Paper Co. 
i. eS J. L. N. Smythe Co. 
Philadelphia. .... Wilcox-Walter-Furlon Foner Co. 
Losceart ee General soos Corp. 
i The Whitaker Paper Co. 
ree Megargee Brothers, Inc. 
See aaa The Mudge Paper Company 
MOR Swhkc sciedeuts aetes Quaker City Paper Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence. ..............Providence Paper Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia..............Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

SUR TONE. sok cea ees Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
Sioux Falls . .Western Newspaper Union 
TENNESSEE 

—- ..Graham Paper Company 
Knoxville............. Graham Paper Company 
Memphis........-... Graham Paper Company 
Memphis.......... .Western Newspaper Union 
Nashville.......... Graham Paper Company 
TEXAS 

Abilene............ Southwestern Paper Company 
DER S55. aauteis. . Graham Paper Company 
Dallas..................Graham Paper Company 
Dallas...... .. Southwestern Paper Company 
ho eae ....Graham Paper Company 
Fort Worth . Southwestern Paper Company 
Houston. Graham us 3 Company 
ae ...£. C. Palmer 
Houston........ Southwestern Paper Company 
Lubbock Graham Paper Company 
San Antonio... Graham Paper Company 
UTAH 

Ogden... ..American Paper & Supply Co. 
Salt Lake City. ..American Paper & Supply Co. 
Salt Lake City. . ..Western Newspaper Union 
VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg.......... .Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
Norfolk................Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Richmond.......... ..Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Richmond...... B. W. Wilson Paper Company, Inc. 
WASHINGTON 

ae Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle...............West Coast Paper Company 
Spokane . Blake, Meffitt & Towne 
Tacoma cesses. ...-Allied Paper Company 
WIMINU, Stoica so oa ba ves Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
WEST VIRGINIA 

ee ee Copco Papers, Inc. 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee ............. Oshkosh Paper Company 
Milwaukee............. Standard Paper Company 
SRS Oshkosh Paper Company 


Export Agents - Moller & Rothe, Inc. . New York, U.S.A. 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. 
National Sales Offices: 
135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 
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)DUCTIONS / RELEASED BY PARAMOUNT 


113 check ups! Each sheet of double-coated Consolidated Offset Enamels must pass 113 quality 


tests. This careful control combined with Consolidated’s double coating assures trouble-free per- 
formance . . . more profitable impressions per hour. They run better—print better—look better. 
Ask your Consolidated Paper Merchant for free trial sheets. Make a test run. Compare press 
performance, quality and results. See for yourself! 


e 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant opeookdeteia 


Double Coated Offset: Productolith, Consolith Gloss, Consolith Opaque 





Web Offset: Consoweb Brilliant, Consoweb Modern, Consoweb Velvet LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 
A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Clean up 


Give every job that polished look with 
CRONAR @ Graphic Arts Films. 


This tough, stable line of films 

will help you clean up quality, handling 
and make-over difficulties. Du Pont 
regularly helps you wipe out other shop 
problems, too. For example, Du Pont was: 


First to introduce CRONAR polyester 
film base, now the standard-setter 
for all other graphic arts films. 


First to build a complete line of films 
on the same stable base to handle every 
black-and-white or color job in your shop. 


First with invaluable ‘‘on-the-job’’ 
experience. Only CRONAR films have been 
‘proven in use”’ for almost five years. 


We are currently developing even more 
products designed to make your job 
easier. When they’re good enough 

to meet your high standards— 

and not before—you'll be hearing 
about these new films and chemicals. 


And right now, you can clean up— 
with CRONAR films. 


<4- Symbol and CRONAR are registered trademarks for Du Pont's 
polyester graphic arts films. 


© U5. par orf 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Photo Products Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, Toronto 
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cham DS THAT 
OUTCLASS ALL OTHERS 


. 4 there’s an L. L. B. 
If the job calls for a record paper of LEDGER PAPER for 


exceptional quality to last through 





















the years, use 
L. L. BROWN’S every USC... 
LINEN LEDGER unchallenged for 
(Extra #1 — 100% new white cotton QU ALITY 
strength and permanence. 


cuttings) — the ultimate in beauty, \ 











When cost is a major factor, you can 
still offer exceptional performance and 
durability — 


GREYLOCK LEDGER 


(75% new cotton cuttings). 

















£\ 
For general everyday use, there is no 
y, 


finer choice than 


ESCORT LEDGER 


(50% new cotton cuttings) —a 
white, bright, versatile all-purpose 
record paper. 











ms 





—_| 





All these papers are available in rolls 


Ask your L. L. B. distributor 


PAPER 


—| on, Trelie COMPANY 


Adams, Massachusetts 
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LANSTON 


i PLATEMAKING EQUIPMENT @&@ 


















Vertical Darkroom Sinks Dot Etching 
Plate Coaters Tables 





Produced for 
practical 
performance 


Layout & : Vacuum 
Stripping Tables a Printing Frames 


Every item in the line of LANSTON Platemaking Equipment—from sink trays to vertical plate coaters— bears the 
unmistakable stamp of LANSTON quality engineering and manufacturing born of the practicality you demand. Don’t 
pay more, nor settle for less, than those practical LANSTON products. For detailed information, send the coupon today. 


This advertisement was composed on the Monotype in 20th Century, Century Schoolbook and Craw Clarendon. 


Lanston ‘© 


Typesetting and Casting Machines « Film Dispenser « Light Integrators * Optical Depth Gauges 
Contact Camera Step and Repeat Machines * Overhead Cameras Proofing Films Plate Coaters 
Developing and Darkroom Sinks * Vacuum Printing Frames* Layout and Stripping and Dot Etching Tables 


Sales & Service Coast to Coast 





ne RemE SEY GE) ES we CeeaD Me See I sar eere Re WER SEER NEE MN Me eT 


LANSTON MONOTYPE CO., G Street below Erie Ave., Box 4768, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








} 
i Please send me data covering: | 
| CJ Vertical Plate Coaters C] Dot Etching Tables [1] Darkroom Sinks | 
| (] Layout and Stripping Tables () Vacuum Printing Frames | 

Name eae ene 73 Title . 
I 














nd 7 —_—_—_—— $$$ $$ 
\ Adaress 3015 i 
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A message to progress-minded lithographers 





COMPETITION 
STEPPING 
ON YOU? 























The good job you just lost 
may not have been because that 
"darn fool competitor" was too cheap! 






He may have out-sold you, out-produced you 
and under-priced you based on greater "know how", 
better quality, superior efficiency. 





Competition is tough. Informed competition is the toughest kind. 
How does your organization measure up? Is your team alert.... 
on its toes....able to give competition better than it gets? 
Or are you tasting shoe leather more often than you'd like? 


If so, you need the NAPL in your corner. Membership in the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers can give you a 
program for sound strategy in every area of your business -- 
sales, promotion, accounting, finance, production, labor rela- 
tions, taxes. Thirteen hundred of the most progressive litho- 
graphers in America have found this true. 


The coupon below will bring the whole story. 


eee ee 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
317 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


OK! Mail-me the pitch on the NAPL....tell me what it will cost 
--.-what I get...who belongs in my area. 


Your Name Title 








Firm 





Street Address 





City . zone State 





















LIGHT is the backbone of the graphic arts industry. And 
the greatest brightness per unit area of any artificial light 
source known is obtained from the carbon arc! 

Rivaling the continuous spectrum of the sun, the car- 
bon arc produces all colors of the spectrum. It requires 
less exposure time, has higher lumen per watt efficiency, 
and is lower in operating cost. 


READ THE FACTS OF LIGHT! 


WHAT ABOUT LIGHT COSTS? Comparative studies of a 
10mm high intensity carbon arc vs. the principal non-carbon 
light source with a 2 KW power input show the superior 
economy and efficiency of the carbon arc: 
OPERATING HOURS OPERATING COST 
OF 2 KW INPUT OF CARBON ARC 


(Non-Carbon Light Source) 











eee ee 75% Less 
BG y ee ccerecsevees 66% Less 
sos a 018 be. 9.000.004 & 50% Less 
*Estimated 

ia . The efficiency and cost advantages of the carbon arc over 


non-carbon light sources are even greater at higher K W input. 


WHAT ABOUT LIGHT EFFICIENCY? Here are examples 
of facts recently obtained from tests proving the higher effi- 
ciency of high intensity and white flame carbon arcs vs. the 
most powerful non-carbon light source in use today: 


350% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input (not arc 
power) for a 10mm high intensity photo trim is 34% higher 
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LET'S 
TALK FACTS! 


CARBON ARCS 
VS. 
OTHER LIGHT SOURCES 


“National” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks for products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY [& 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation * 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


than that of the opposing light source of 2 KW input, but it 
produces six times more light, and has 350% greater 
lumen/watt efficiency. 


38% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a %-inch 
photographic white flame trim is 23% higher than the same 
2 KW source, but it produces about 70% more light and has 
38% greater efficiency. 


378% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 10mm 
H.I. photo trim is 36% lower than that of the opposing 4 KW 
source, but it produces three times more light and its effi- 
ciency is 378% greater. 


46% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 42-inch 
white flame trim is 42% less than that of the same 4 KW 
source, light output is 15% less, but its efficiency is 46% 
greater. 


288% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 10mm 
H.I. photo trim is 46% less than that of the opposing 6 KW 
source, but it produces twice as much light and its efficiency 
is 288% greater. 


15% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 42-inch 
white flame trim is 51% less than that of the same 6 KW 
source, light output is 44% less, but its efficiency is 15% 
greater. 


Thus, the carbon arc—particularly the high intensity carbon 
arc—has a much higher efficiency in terms of light per dollar 
than any other source of artificial light. 


National Carbon Company submits the foregoing facts as an aid to the graphic arts 
industry in maintaining or achieving maximum efficiency, longer gray scale, 
less negative make-over, less handwork, and increased production capacity. 









UNION 
ARBIDE 








Indicates those companies who have purchased 
from 2 to 10 ATF Web Offset presses. 


American Press, Inc., Columbia, Missouri 

George Banta Co., Inc., Menasha, Wisconsin 
Baptist Standard Publ. Co., Dallas 

Brown Prtg. Co., Inc., Waseca, Minnesota 
Canadian Prtg. & Lithographing Co.. Ltd., Montreal 
Courier-Citizen Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

The. Craftsman Press, Inc., Seattle 

Daily Journal of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Danner Press, Inc., Canton, Ohio 

R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
Edwards & Broughton Co., Raleigh, No. Carolina 
The Emerson Press, Inc., Pittsburgh 

Evergreen Press Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Fawcett-Dearing Prtg. Co., Louisville 


Here are several very im- 
portant points to remem- 


ber when you consider 
Web Offset presses. 


ATF IS THE 
UNQUALIFIED 
LEADE]I 
WEB 


~— 
4 


% IN 
YSET 
im G&G. 


O] 
PRINT 


AT EF 


WEBENDORFER 
PUBLICATION 


PRESSES 


ARE IN USE BY 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
THAN ALL OTHER 
MAKES COMBINED 


Here are a few of the more 
than 300 plants operating 
ATF Web Offset Presses: 


Foote & Davies, Inc., Atlanta 
General Motors Corp., Detroit 
Good Publ. Co., Fort Worth, Texas 


Great Eastern Color Lithographic Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. } 
Haynes Lithograph Co., Silver Springs, Maryland 


A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Denver 

Lloyd Hollister, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 
Inland-Magill Weinsheimer Corp., Chicago 
Jensen Prtg. Co., Minneapolis 

Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago 

W. A. Krueger Co., Milwaukee 

Latham Process Corp., New York City 

Los Angeles Lithograph Co., Inc., Los Angeles 





Manz Corp., Chicago 

Mercury Lithographing Co., Brooklyn 
Metropolitan Press, Seattle 

Mid City Press, Philadelphia 

Midwest Lithographing Co., Minneapolis 
The Motschall Co., Detroit 


Murray Printing Co., Forge Village, Mass. 


Pacific Press, Inc., Los Angeles 

PAK Prtg. Services, Detroit 

Perry Prtg. Co., Inc., Waterloo, Wisconsin 
Phillips & Van Orden Co., San Francisco 
Quality Reproductions Corp., Miami 

Rand McNally Co., Skokie, Illinois 
Ronalds Federated Ltd., Montreal 





Rosen Prtg. Co., Buffalo 

Rotary Offset Printers, Anaheim, California 

The Safran Prtg. Co., Detroit 

Shelby Lithographing Co., Inc., Detroit 

Smith & Setron Co., Inc., Cleveland 
Spaulding-Moss Co., Boston 

The Standard Publ. Foundation, Cincinnati 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., San Francisco 
John S. Swift & Co., New York City 

U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati 

Web Offset Publ. Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Williams Press, Inc., Albany 

Wolfer Prtg. Co., Los Angeles 

World Color Prtg. Co., St. Louis 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton 


Dept. U-2, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 














MARATHON 


ROW, Fn 
CAMERA 
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If you are still pondering how to increase your camera capacity without adding shifts, cameras or 
darkrooms, start by watching your cameraman operate a conventional sheet-fed camera . . . watch 
him walk in and out of the darkroom each time he makes a shot. @ Suppose this same valuable 
time was spent loading copy and shooting. You could have a lot more production . . . about twice 
as much. . . without more shifts, more cameras, more darkrooms, or more cost. @ Let your camera- 
man stand beside a Marathon® Roll Film Camera. From the control panel, he dials film into position, 
cuts it to size, positions the contact screen automatically, shoots and drops the exposed film into a 
light-safe compartment. No walking, no handling. @ A Marathon Roll Film Camera pays for itself 

fast. In some plants in a year or less. Contact your nearest Chemco office for a 

demonstration of the Marathon. Bring your cameraman, he’ll be interested, too. 


Chemco Photoproducts Company, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant — Glen Cove, New York 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Ft. Lauderdale, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York 
West Coast Distributors: California Ink Company, Inc.; Smart Supply Company, Inc. 
Exclusive Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Company, Ltd. 








er 
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Why you should talk to Hess & Barker 


before you buy your new offset press 


Because chances are the right answer to your problem 
of getting higher net production at lower cost is web 
offset. And Hess & Barker presses are designed to 
make the most of printing offset from a roll: faster 
make-ready . . . higher speed . . . top quality... . 


rock-bottom paper and preparation costs. 


To find out how you can benefit by printing web offset, 
send us this information about your operations: What 
you print and what you print it on. The number of 
colors usually run. Your average runs. Whether prod- 


ucts are guillotined, folded, or rewound. 


HESS & BARKER 330 washington Ave., Phila. 47, Pa. Phone: HOward 7-1121 


PRINTING PRESS AND EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 
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PROBLEM: lo get perfect dot 
product on witho { 


nd doubles 


ANSWER: Mercury blankets 
require minimum printing 
pressure due to their high re- 
siliency. Doubles are elimi- 
nated due to maximum stretch 
resistance of the blankets. 
PROBLEM: Embo 


ANSWER: Mercury blankets 
possess supreme resistance to 
swelling by inks and glazing 
by inks and etch solutions. 
PROBLEM: How ind 
metal ‘ith 


presse 


ANSWER: There is the proper 
Mercury blanket available for 
all uses—we will help you to 
make the correct selection. 


PROBLEM 


ANSWER: Mercury rollers 
are immune to swelling by 
inks and daily wash-up solu- 
tions, and resistant to ink dry- 
ing and glazing; therefore, 
supreme ink receptivity and 
correct ink-water balance are 
preserved. 


PROBLEM 


ANSWER: Mercury rollers 
are precision ground and can 
be set lightly and evenly to 
the plate. They wash-up easily 
and do not contain abrasive 
pigments. 


Federal at 26th Street - Chicago 16, Illinois 
EASTERN OFFICE: 218-224 ELIZABETH AVE., NEWARK 8, N. J. 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 





Tight Squeeze For Family Owned Shop 


HE popular notion that the graphic arts 
T industry includes a preponderance of small, 
family-owned companies is well-documented by 
census statistics. This phenomenon, while pre- 
senting a warm-hearted picture of the achieve- 
ments of the picneering business man, neverthe- 
less carries with it certain inherent weaknesses, 
not the least of which is the inability of the en- 
trepeneur to lay his hands on ready cash when 
it’s time to invest in new equipment. 

The financial predicament has been brought 
about by the high ‘cost of new equipment as 
compared with the unit it is intended to replace, 
and the relatively low depreciation allowances 
granted by the government. 

The small, family-owned and operated busi- 
ness has much to be said for it. It offers the in- 
dividual the opportunity to take part in all the 
phases of the operation, to enjoy the profits of 
his business and to bring his sons and grandsons 
into the firm as the years go by. 

Militating against this pleasant family scene, 
however, is the fact that the individual owner 
must share the many headaches as well as the 
joys of his business. He usually puts in perhaps 
twice the hours of most of his employes, and 
he not infrequently has precious little in the 
cash drawer to show for his efforts at year’s end. 
The severe toll that this life takes on physical 
and mental health is too well known to need 
documentation here. 

Add to this the chance that a prodigal son 
will dissipate the company’s assets through mis- 
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management or neglect, and one can only con- 
clude that it is a courageous man indeed who 
attempts to carry on the small family business 
with such odds against him. 


In recent years, the aforementioned financial 
pinch has been the one most discouraging factor 
faced by small business men. When they have 
exhausted all the readily available means of 
credit—such as bank loans and installment pay- 
ments for new equipment—they are more and 
more frequently “going public” to get the neces- 
sary capital to keep their plants efficient and 
competitive. All that costs money. 


Some idea of the cost of “buying money” 
through sale of stock to the public was shown 
last month in the offering circular for shares of 
stock in a prominent New England litho firm. 
Total receipts of the stock issue will be $300,000, 
but the company will get only $254,850, after 
the underwriting discount of $30,000 and ex- 
penses of $15,150 are deducted. Hence, it costs 
something over 15 percent to get money from 
this source! 


Despite the high cost of obtaining capital 
from sale of stock, however, more and more 
graphic arts firms are resorting to this method 
to finance plant expansion or the purchase of 
expensive new equipment, such as multi-color 
presses. With no real improvement in deprecia- 
tion allowances in sight, despite long-standing 
government pledges of reform, it is likely that 
the trend away from family and toward public 
ownership will continue for some years to 
come." 
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HEN the basic lines, including the press sheet 

size and the final trim size (see August issue, 
page 31 Fig. 2), are finally scribed on the masking 
sheet, the layout for the flat is complete and ready for 
the negatives to be positioned. At this point, as with the 
entire stripping procedure, the accuracy of the plate 
depends entirely on the skill and exactness of the stripper 
in bringing together the various negatives and/or posi- 
tives that must be placed on the flat. 


It is here the stripper should be furnished with com- 
plete and explicit instructions concerning the job, prefer- 
ably written on a well-planned work order which will 
provide not only the stripper, but every craftsman who 
is to work on the job, the information needed to go ahead 
without delay. 


If a dummy has been prepared, the stripper should have 
it so that when the negatives come from the camera de- 
partment they can be checked for shorts. This will ensure 
the stripper of having everything necessary to complete 
the flats before the work is actually started. Stripping, 
like proofreading, is a job that requires patience, but 
the stripper will not be happy about flats that are in- 
complete because of unfinished halftones or headings. 





Author Hill is currently studying for his masters 
degree in printing management at South Dakota 
State College. A veteran of the Korean War, he 
served for five years in the field printing plant at 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. and for three 
years in camera and stripping as supervisor of the 
offset department, Commercial Printing Co., in the 
same city. He has studied at the University of Ala- 
bama and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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S.0.P. /for STRIPPING 


4. Positioning the Negatives 


By DONALD E. HILL 


Huntsville, Ala. 


Oral Instructions 

Often the stripper will be hesitant to begin work on 

a job, not because of his inability to perform, but because 

of insufficient instructions on the work order. If oral 

instructions have been passed, he may have forgotten them. 

It is irritating to look for two or three people to clarify 

oral instructions when they should have been written on 
the work order. 


Oral instructions should not be permitted in any part 
of the shop and a procedure should be established that 
will tend to suppress word-of-mouth communications in 
so far as how the work is to be performed. One good 
way of doing this is to place the responsibility for the 
completion of the job with the person who passes oral 
instructions concerning it. If the job is subsequently 
spoiled—whether due to the oral instructions or not— 
the blame can then be fixed. 


This is not to say, of course, that on some jobs special 
instructions will not be needed. Standard procedures are 
established for the purpose of controlling the great ma- 
jority of routine work that passes through a printing 
plant. 


When management (usually in the form of production 
control) feels that special instructions are appropriate 
and can best be communicated orally, the production 
manager should go to the foreman of the department 
concerned, discuss the job with him and explain the situa- 
tion. THEN plan the job and write the special instruc- 
tions on the work order. This will not only assure that 
the instructions are properly received, but the passer of 
the oral instructions will remember what has been given. 


Three Things to Remember 
If the layout for the flat has been removed from the 
stripping table, it should again be taped down with the 
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scribe markings up and the gripper edge firmly down 
against the straight edge of the table. Before any posi- 
tioning can begin it is important that the stripper re- 
member three basic rules: 


1. Stripping is performed in reverse and upside down, 
and the masking sheet is down on the light table face 
down. This places the emulsion side of the negatives up 
and the flat is not in a readable position until it is turned 
over. The primary reason for this, of course, is to place 
the emulsion of the negative in direct contact with the 
surface of the plate when the plate is made. In this 
way the goldenrod masking sheet does not come between 
the negative on the flat and the surface of the plate. If 
the masking sheet, tape, slivers or other material are 
between the emulsion of the negatives and the surface 
of the plate, undercutting will occur and the image will 
tend to thicken and a true reproduction of the negative 
will not be made on the plate. For the same reason 
opaque is always applied to the readable or non-emulsion 
side of the negatives. 

When stripping with the emulsion side of the nega- 
tives up, it is also possible to scribe in lines and borders, 
scratch in center marks and margin distances, and to 
improve the negatives in various ways. Another impor- 
tant reason is that when the flat is complete it can be 
turned over and the mask cut away without cutting into 
the emulsion of the film. 

2. The head of every negative should be positioned 
toward the gripper edge of the flat. If this is not pos- 
sible, then position the head toward the side-guide. This 
method is known as‘head-to-gripper stripping and is illus- 
trated in Figure 10. Head-to-gripper stripping assures 
that the head margin on every press sheet will be the 
same and will not vary even though the stock is not 
accurately cut. This will not be the case if the head of 
the negative is stripped toward the trailing edge of the 
sheet, because the head margin will change every time 
the size of the sheet changes. If this change in head 
margin distance is small, in some cases it will not be 
important, but such a situation would not be desirable in 
forms work or in any case where registration of one 
form with another is needed. 

In a shop where the cutter must be set manually, it is 
difficult to cut stock to an exact size, particularly if it 
is cut at two different times. Often the stock for a job 
will be cut by two different people and some variation 
is inevitable. The solution to this is to establish a pro- 
cedure of positioning heads to the gripper or side-guide 
in all forms work and where registration of one form 
with another is important. 

The primary benefit derived from stripping the heads 
to the trailing edge is convenience for the pressman. When 
the head is to the trailing edge the press sheet drops into 
the delivery pile in a “readable” position and many press- 
men prefer this because it enables them to check more 
readily the condition of the printed sheet. This small 
convenience, however, does not offset the various bene- 
fits of head-to-gripper stripping, most of which directly 
affect the quality of the printed sheet. 
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If the pressman relinquishes the convenience of read- 
able delivery of the press sheet and the flats are laid up 
with the heads of the negatives toward the gripper edge, 
there is an operational advantage that is much more use- 
ful than readable delivery of the press sheet. This ad- 
vantage concerns the movement of the press plate cylinder. 
If head-to-gripper stripping is used and the image must 
be raised to get correct position on the press sheet, then 
the image must be raised on the blanket and in both cases 
the terminology is the same. “To raise” always means 
to raise the position of the image (or impression) on the 
press sheet. To some this may seem like a trivial matter, 
but there are no trivial matters when it comes to press 
operation. 

3. The third basic rule that should be remembered by 
the stripper is that no image can fall into the gripper bite. 
The reason for this has already been explained and Figure 
10 illustrates it by clearly showing the area into which 
the negatives must be positioned. The illustration is a 
flat layout, face down as indicated by the reverse reading 
of the negatives. It shows two small negatives positioned 
toward the normal side-guide, and one larger negative 
positioned toward the gripper. 

In order to maintain the head margin on both the two 
small pages (or forms) and the large form, these two 
sides of the press sheet (the side-guide and gripper edge) 
must be indicated so the cutter can square to these when 
the job is separated. This can be easily done by marking 
a pencil line on the gripper edge side of the stack and 
two pencil marks up the side-guide side of the stack. Note 
the cut marks on the illustration to denote this opera- 
tion. 


Two Methods of Positioning Negatives 
There are two simple and expedient methods of posi- 
tioning the negatives into the flat layout, both of which 
are sufficient if carried on properly. The first of these 
involves the use of the original copy. The method of 
utilizing the copy is discussed primarily in the interest 
of small-shop stripping where the copy is often a press 
impression from a previous letterpress job or one on a 
paper suitable for photographic purposes. The procedures 
described can be utilized, in most cases, by small shops, 
for regardless of the size of the press for which the flat 
is prepared, the fundamentals are basically the same. 
With the masking sheet taped down on the light table, 
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Figure 11 


place the original copy face down and head to gripper or 
side-guide, within the final trim size. Align the top edge 
of the copy with the top edge of the final trim size (see 
Figure 11). Hold the copy in this position, look through 
it, and with a stripper’s needle, punch a small hole through 
the copy at some easily found or conspicuous point, such 
as the dot in a lower case i or the top of a cap A. If 
the original copy is a form with a border, punch in one 
of the corners near the head. Punch through the original 
copy and into the masking sheet so that a small visible 
hole remains when the copy is removed. The negative 
is then positioned to this small hole, and the hole must 
obviously be punched through the image area of the 
original copy because this is the area that is transparent 
on the negative, and the hole can be seen. If the hole 
is through the image area of the original copy, it will 
be cut away with the mask and will not affect the opacity 
of the flat. 

Use a T-square or triangle to square the negative to 
the layout, and tape down. Keep the tape as far away 
from the image area of the negative as possible to avoid 
undercutting. 

If the copy has been approved for position, the method 
just described will yield correct margins on the final trim 
size, but if the margins are to be changed or if no original 
is available to the stripper, a method which involves 
scratching on the negative will have to be used. 

In addition to this, it is usually difficult to get approval 
for copy that is so near to being camera-ready. It is 
quicker to scratch the margin distances on the negative. 
The margins are indicated on the work order when the 
job is’ received and the copy is sent on to the camera 
department as is. 

To center the negative into the final trim size without 
the aid of the original copy, scribe the flat layout on the 
masking sheet (Figure 11) and locate the. exact center 
of the trim size into which the negative is to be placed 
(trim size C, Figure 11). On the emulsion side of the 
negative, locate the center of the image area horizontally 
and vertically, and mark with a small scratch at both 
places. Place the negative into the trim size on the flat 
and line up the scratch marks with the center scribe 
marks. Use a triangle—in this case—to square the nega- 
tive to the layout and tape down. 

An extension of this when the original copy is avail- 
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able will permit an expedient method of “speed stripping” 
to be used where only the paper line and the vertical 
center line need be scribed on the masking sheet. To do 
this, fold the original copy in half and crease slightly on 
the head or top edge of the sheet. Place the copy face 
down on the layout and align the crease mark with the 
vertical center line and the top edge along the paper line. 
Hold firmly in this position and punch through the copy, 
as already mentioned, so that a small hole is made in the 
masking sheet. Align the negative with the small hole as 
discussed above. 

This expedient method of stripping is effective only 
so long as the stripper remembers that he has not scribed 
in the gripper line, and he must be able to judge from 
the original copy if there is sufficient margin to provide 
a gripper bite. If not, he can provide the same by moving 
the copy up from the paper line before punching the small 
hole. 

If the image is not centered within the final trim size, 
the complete flat layout must be scribed on the masking 
sheet. The best approach, then, is to locate the head 
and left margin on the negative and mark by scratching 
the emulsion. These scratch marks can then be aligned 
with the final trim size, which is already scribed on the 
masking sheet. 

The two methods described here for positioning the 
negative on the flat layout are, to say the least, slow 
processes. Both of them, as can readily be seen, depend 
primarily on the stripper performing practically all the 
make-up. This may not, in some cases, be the most effi- 
cient procedure, and there are various ways in which 
the stripper can be relieved of the laborious task of make- 
up on the light table. 

The least expensive of these can be performed on the 
camera. The copy is photographed on a black background, 
which provides a transparent area around the negative. 

The copy is thus outlined on the negative and the 
stripper has only to position the negative into the trim 
size. 

Another way is to work on the original copy instead 
of the negative. Headings can be positioned and correc- 
tions made by pasting them to the copy in the correct 
position. The copy can also be placed on the correct 
trim size. This will provide copy that can be photo- 
graphed on a black background, and will eliminate the 
necessity of the stripper determining the margins, which 
is not his responsibility in the first place. 

This type of elementary copy preparation is far less 
expensive than stripping and will do much to alleviate 
a stripping work load consisting primarily of strip-ins, 
and other work which tends to impede a smooth work 
flow. 

Further extension of expedient methods can be under- 
taken after the stripper has mastered the fundamentals. 
One such method is the use of a transparent underlay 
on which the basic layout lines are opaque. The masking 
sheet is placed in register over the transparent layout, 
but it need not be scribed. The basic layout lines on the 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Founded in Civil War Year: 


GPO Marks 100th Year 


HE Government Printing Office was formed 100 

years ago — the year the Civil War began. Almost 
immediately the office boomed. The war had brought a 
sharp increase in Government printing matter, and over- 
night GPO was operating at capacity. The young office 
proved worthy of the task. After operating six months, 
it had already paid for its purchase price of $135,000. 


After the war, the nation marched into the indus- 
trial revolution. As the country grew, GPO paralleled 
that growth. By 1900, the work force had been increased 
from the original 350 to nearly 3,000, and the number 
of presses from 26 to almost 100. 


Today, GPO is one of the largest printing establish- 
ments in the world. Printing by both letterpress and off- 
set, the office employs more than 6,000 persons, and 
does a printing business of nearly $30 million annually. 


Pictures on this page trace GPO development from 
horse-and-buggy days to the age of automation. Left 
column, top to bottom, shows GPO hauling facilities 
before 1900, stereotype room of same period, bindery 
room of 1910, and modern offset presses. Right column: 
first GPO plant, composing room before 1900, hand-fed 
presses and Gibson girls of 1914, and GPO today.® 


























Edward Carqueville, pioneer 
Chicago lithographer. 


NY attempt to explore those “good old days” when 
lithography was young in Chicago runs into two 
hard facts: The early lithographers, working with those 
clumsy slabs of blue Bavarian stone, were too busy mak- 
ing a living to realize that they were also making history. 
And, too, whatever records they may have kept that would 
help in piecing out their history — ledgers, letters and the 
like — were all destroyed in Chicago’s Great Fire of 
Oct. 9, 1871. 
It must be remembered that lithography’s great forte, 
multi-color printing, got its early start in Chicago. Here, 
too, the Lithographic Technical Foundation’s research 


Shober & Carqueville stone lithograph (circa 1893) advertises 
the scenic thrills of a balloon ascension. 
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Carqueville, Kurz and Shober .. . Chiecago’s 


‘GIANTS OF YESTERYEAR’ 


By H. H. SLAWSON 


Chicago Correspondent 


work has placed the process on a firm technical footing. 
This, plus the fact that a big number of Chicago area 
printers operate offset facilities today, has brought Chi- 
cago world leadership in this field of printing. 

At the Chicago Historical Society, assiduous digging 
disclosed that lithography (the “stone age” kind, of 
course) had come to Chicago in 1853, when Edward 
Mendel opened the first litho shop at 170 Lake St. (old 
numbering system). Eighteen years later he was doing 
business at the southwest corner of State and Washington 
where the Mendel trail vanishes in the ashes of the 
Great Fire. 

An 1870 city directory lists five litho firms: Mendel; 
Acheson & Rodney; Ezra A. Cook & Co.; Merchants 
Lithographing Co.; and Chicago Lithographing Co., as 
in business just before the fire. All five were destroyed 
in the conflagration. Chicago Lithographing Co., however, 
rebounded quickly, with an 1873 address at 7-9 S. Jeffer- 
son St., close to the western edge of the city’s burned 
out section. 

With two changes in name but always with the same 
principal figure as partner or proprietor, the firm con- 
tinued in Chicago for another 30 years. This could well 
warrant nomination of this historic firm as the corner- 
stone on which the lithographing industry rests today in 
Chicago. 

Further digging disclosed that Chicago Lithographing 
Co. was launched in 1863 by Louis Kurz, M. Kurz, 
Jenne A. Floto and Edward Carqueville. In an 1886 
directory this company’s card appears with the names 
of Louis Kurz and Mr. Carqueville as partners and their 
address at 150-154 Clark St. The card was perhaps the 
concern’s logotype or possibly a copy of the sign that may 
have hung over their shop door. 

As to Louis Kurz, research revealed that he was born 
in Austria in 1834, came to America in 1848 and to 
Chicago in 1852. He is described as a “‘scenic artist” and 
the record states that he “fought in the Union Army and 
was a friend of Lincoln.” Several years after forming the 
partnership with Carqueville, he severed this connection 
and established his own American Oleography Co. in 
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Milwaukee. In 1878 he returned to Chicago where he 
died in 1921. (A news story about discovery of some old 


stones associated with Kurz appeared in M.L. in Septem- 
ber, 1959.) 


Carqueville Started as Engraver 
Edward Carqueville, the other principal partner in Chi- 
cago Lithographing Co., was one of nine children in a 
family of French-German descent. He was born Sept. 
23, 1841 in Posen, Poland. There, as he grew up, he 
attended a local German “gymnasium” and, in 1856, 
when he was 15, the family emigrated to America. Evi- 
dently he started at once to learn the lithographing trade 
in Chicago, since an 1859 city directory lists him as an 
“engraver” who “boarded with the Shober family.” In 
1863, when he and Kurz formed their partnership, Car- 
queville was 22. 


Following the withdrawal of Kurz, Carqueville teamed 
up with a member of the Shober family and their Shober 
& Carqueville Lithographing Co. continued in Chicago 
for many years. One chronicle says Charles Shober was 
president, but another says this post was held by Carque- 
ville. C. B. Oglesby was secretary-treasurer and Louis A. 
Ferno superintendent. 


Their first address in 1869, was 119-125 Lake St. 
From there they moved to 108-110 Randolph, where they 
were wiped out by the 1871 holocaust. Starting over 
again, the firm set up for business at the 7-9 S, Jefferson 
address, just outside the disaster district. As the city re- 
built, the company moved to various addresses closer to 
the center of the business district. At 119 Monroe St., 
fire struck again on Dec. 30, 1883, with a loss to the 
company of $287,525. In time, Shober’s name disappears 
from the record and in 1896 Carqueville Lithographing 
Co. was operating at 77 Lasalle St. 

Carqueville died March 21, 1898 when he was 57. 
Newspaper obituaries indicate he was a highly esteemed 
figure in Chicago’s business, civic and social life. They 
state that he was a 32nd degree Mason and a direct 
descendant of the German religious reformer, Martin 
Luther. 

In an 1849 writeup of his business, the author said 
Carqueville’s thorough knowledge of lithography had 


Grounds of Chicago Sharpshooters Association are shown in this 
1866 lithograph by Chicago Lithographing Co. 
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made the enterprise ‘“‘one of the most important of its kind 
in the world.” Continuing, this appraisal says: “Standing 
as he does in an exalted position in his chosen field of en- 
terprise, Mr. Carqueville is not only one of Chicago’s 
leading business men but one of its conspicuous self-made 
men as well.” 

For a time after his death Carqueville Lithographing 
Co, was conducted by four of his seven sons, Walter M., 
Alexander, Richard and William. Eventually they sold 
out and the record, beginning in 1863, stops right there. 
After an interval, however, his eldest son launched a 
company under his own name and this, today, is man- 
aged by the fourth generation great grandson of the first 
Carqueville. 

Only one relic exists today to add a personal touch to 
the veteran lithographer’s life. It’s an antique style, roll 
top desk, made of sturdy walnut, proportioned to Carque- 
ville’s impressive physique and plentifully supplied with 
old fashioned pigeonholes and roomy drawers. It was, 
we learned, presented to him “as a token of appreciation 
by grateful employes.” 


Stone Age Lithographs by Carqueville 

Stone age lithographs bearing the imprint of the suc- 
cessive Carqueville companies are hard to come by. Sev- 
eral are, however, familiar from frequent use in print. 
No story of Chicago’s fire disaster is complete without a 
reproduction of a Shober & Carqueville lithograph of 
“Rush Street Bridge Swept by the Flames.” Frequently 

(Continued on Page 127) 


Barnum’s Lilliputians, with Mrs. Gen. Tom Thumb in front 
row, center, are depicted in 1893 Shober & Carqueville print. 
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Web-Offset: Should 


You and you alone must decide which way you will move. Learn every- 


thing you can from every source about web-ofiset. says R. Dunbar. 


By RICHARD DUNBAR 
Plant Superintendent 
Inland-Magill-Weinsheimer Corp., 
Chicago 


UR experience is that no two 

web presses respond the same 
to identical adjustments . . . that 
each seems to require certain special 
techniques and settings. Except in a 
very general sense, it would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to attempt to tell 
you how to run yours. 

There is probably some similarity 
in the operation of machines which 
are identical in size, number of units, 
type and size of ovens, length of web 
leads, etc. but change any of these 
factors, and you are likely to change 
its operating characteristics radically. 
An example would be our own ex- 
perience in the operation of our own 
one- and two-color 50” presses. The 
cardinal sin that our pressmen can 
commit is to make any change in 
PIV settings. On our four unit, 234 
x 38” machine, however, we've 
learned that frequent PIV adjust- 
ments are necessary to maintain pro- 
per web tension, thereby maintaining 
printing and folding register. 

¥ * * 

We needn’t concern ourselves with 
any detailed history of the growth of 
this technique of printing. It should 
be sufficient to say that prior to about 
five years ago, a number of printers 
were earning pretty decent livings 
grinding out business forms, school 
workbooks, newsprint, fliers, and 
similar 


low-cost, moderate-quality 


Excerpts from a talk at the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Printing House Crafts- 
ment, annual convention, Chicago, Aug. 
6-9, 1961. 
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work on web-fed offset presses. The 
modern, commercial concept of web- 
offset literally exploded on our in- 
dustry a few years back. It left a 
permanent mark. I purposely did not 
use the word “scar” because it hasn’t 
hurt the indsutry, it has been good 
for us. 

I can’t honestly say that I know 
of any huge individual fortunes that 
have been amassed because of web- 
offset, but I know of the growth of 
many profitable printing 
concerns under the mushroom cloud 


sizeable, 


of that explosion. It’s only fair to 
add that some people have gotten 
burned in the explosion, and it’s quite 
possible that the fallout—much of it 
verbal—is still doing some damage. 

The years since have been marked 
by a tremendous improvement in the 
productivity of these machines and by 
a sky-rocketing increase in the quality 
and quantity of their products. Web- 
offset is today a very real and very 
significant factor in the field of 
quality commercial printing. 

* * * 

Let’s have a closer look. What is 
happening to web-offset today? 

It’s growing like chickweed in a 
flower bed. Several large national 
publications are using it, outstanding 
examples being Reader’s Digest and 
Grit. Manufacturers of blanket-to- 
blanket presses are booked up for 
months, and some for a year or more, 
with orders now on their books. 

Who are buying the presses? 
Printers—large and small printers. 

Why are they buying them? Each, 
probably for a different, specific, rea- 
son. A few are probably buying them 
—frequently these are special sizes 


and cut offs—to fulfill contract obli- 
gations which they can no longer 
meet competitively or economically 
on other types of equipment. Many 
undoubtedly are being purchased be- 
cause the buyer has, or is realistically 
assured of, a certain volume of work 
which he knows, after careful study 
and evaluation, he can produce satis- 
factorily and more economically by 
web-offset. 

Alas, there are probably a few who 
are going “web” because they pan- 
icked. They’ve lost work to others 
who operate webs. Every printer’s 
trade magazine they pick up contains 
testimonials and advertise- 
every time they 


articles, 
ments about it... 
attend an asociation meeting it seems 
that someone is rattling on about 
web-offset. It’s small wonder that 
more printers don’t panic! 

But, is web-offset really the omni- 
potent, all-powerful, competitive 
menace that many believe it to be? 
My personal observation, and I think 
you'll find this experience echoed in 
almost all combination web and 
sheet-fed commercial offset printing 
plants, is that there is still a great 
deal of work that either can’t be run 
at all, that can’t be run practically, 
or that can’t be run competitively 
with other processes on a standard 
commercial web offset press. 

We have three webs and three 
sheet fed offset preses. It’s not un- 
usual at all to walk through our 
plant and see a web press idle and all 
our sheet-feds running. To me, this 
indicates one thing, possibly web-off- 
set, as it exists today, is not the men- 
ace that some think it to be. The only 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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You or Shouldn’t You? 


Analyze your operation and determine whether web-offset fits. Uf it 


does, enter into it with caution and planning, says G. W. Bassett. 


By GILBERT W. BASSETT, 


Sales Manager 
Miehle Co, Division 
Miehle-Goss Dexter, Chicago 


MAJORITY of people in the 
A aes and lithographing busi- 
ness today are vitally interested in 
knowing the whys and wherefores of 
Web-Offset, where it fits, and where 
it does not. Consider these points: 

1. Obviously, those printers already 
in web-offset have made a tremen- 
dous impact on the market, and have 
been extremely competitive on jobs 
formerly done on sheet-fed letterpress 
or sheet-fed offset. : 

2. The quality of web-offset has 
improved greatly over theyears, and 

3. There are still some very acute 
problems in relation to web-offset 
which challenge the imagination of 
printers, press manufacturers, paper 
men, and ink men. 

eo 8 «# 

In 1946, Web Offset had a repu- 
tation for being low in price and 
correspondingly low in quality and I 
would say the reputation for low 
quality was well deserved. It has 
made great strides since then, but ob- 
viously, web-offset is not the cure 
all for all the problems of the print- 
ing industry. Web-offset is not going 
to fit into all the 30,000 odd printing 
plants currently operating in this 
country. In fact, it is fairly safe to 
assume that there are probably not 
more than 300 plants in the entire 
United States that could successfully 
utilize web-offset presses, other than 
forms presses. 


Excerpts from a talk presented at the 
International Assn. Of Printing House 
Craftsmen convention, Chicago, Aug. 6-9, 
1961. 
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The important thing for all of us 
in the graphic arts, regardless of plant 
size, is to understand web-offset—to 
know where it fits, to understand its 
limitations, and its assets. 

When my company first started 
investigating web-offset, the first 
thing we came upon, of course, was 
the fixed cut-off. A 2234” press will 
always cut to a 2234” fixed size. As 
we investigated further, we were 
amazed at the range of sizes and 
types of booklets, brochures, and sig- 
natures which could come off a 2234” 
size. For example, the following are 
typical jobs which could be run on a 
four unit, 2234 x 36” press: 


32 pp—9 x ll x 
throughout 

32 pp—5 11/15 x 9”—4 colors 

36 pp—1134 x 113%”—24 pp—1i/c— 
12 pp—2 color 


3%” — 2 colors 


12 pp—1138 x 113%” — 4 colors 
throughout 

16 pp—9 x 113%”—4 colors through- 
out 

32 pp—5 11/16 x 18” — 2 colors 
throughout 

16 pp—1134 x 9”—4 colors through- 
out 

32 pp—4%2_ x 5 11/16’—4 colors 
throughout 

24 pp—536 x 18” —16 pp. 1-color— 
8 pp. 2-color 

16 pp—113@ x 18”—2 colors through- 
out 

16 pp—5S 11/16 x 18”—4 colors 
throughout 

8 pp—1134 x 18”—4 colors through- 
out 

32 pp—1134 x 9”—2 colors through- 
out 

24 pp—113g x 113%”—2_ colors 
throughout 


32 pp—113% x 18”—1 color 

So as you can see, there is versa- 
tility and flexibility to the web-offset 
press within the big area limitation of 
a 2234” cut-off. 

# * * 

What about quality? Our opening 

remarks mentioned the fact that in 
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1946 web-offset was considered capa- 
ble of only poor quality printing. 
This has changed today, due to the 
cooperation of press manufacturers, 
ink makers, dryer manufacturers, 
and, of course, most important, litho- 
graphers themselves, The quality to- 
day is good, 

I have heard people who have re- 
cently gone into web-offset printing 
claiming the quality they get is as 
good as that on sheet-fed printing. 
I do not believe this generalization. 
Job for job, sheet-fed quality will 
surpass Web. Considering the other 
advantages of web-offset in terms of 
roll stock, higher press speeds, and 
most important, in line folding, a 
slightly lower quality can be accep- 
table to many printing buyers. 

* * * 


What about spoilage? Trade maga- 
zine articles give figures of spoilage 
all the way from 4 per cent to 110 
per cent. A percentage figure is mis- 
leading. The same is true of sheet- 
fed printing. On a run of 100, ob 
viously spoilage is going to be several 
hundred per cent. The same applies 
to web-offset. Where long runs are 
being produced, the percentage of 
spoilage is far down the line. The 
figure of 4 per cent sounds low, 
based on general observation ; a figure 
from 8 to 12 per cent seems more in 
line. 

I must admit, however, at the time 
I had the opportunity to watch a 
web-offset press over a period of 
time, I shuddered during the early 
stage of the run, as the press opera- 
tor grabbed what seemed like thou- 
sands of signatures and threw them 
into the bailer. At that point it 
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seemed like the best part of the busi- 
ness of web-offset would be the scrap 
paper business. 

* * * 


Based on my discussion it might 
seem that I am urging everyone to 
run out and buy web-offset presses 
immediately, Obviously, such is not 
the case. I know of no one today 
running labels on a commercially ac- 
ceptable basis on web-offset on a con- 
tinuous basis. . . I know of no one 
running web-offset on carton printing 
. . . I know of no one running greet- 
ing cards . . . I know of no one run- 
ning maps on a regular basis, though 
I understand it has been attempted. 
The vast majority of work which is 
designed by advertising agencies does 
not fit into the general category of 
web-offset printing. However, pub- 
lications of all types in which there 
is a standard size, books, and cata- 
logs, run very well on Web and 
more and more will be going to this 
type of printing. 

It is imperative that every printer 
and lithographer know his type of 
work, and know the advantages and 
disadvantages of web-offset, then de- 
cide whether the future is, or is not, 
in web-offset in his particular plant. 

* * *# 

Now what about the future? 

1. Web-offset is going to continue 
to grow. All of the primary manufac- 
turers in the graphic arts are today 
manufacturing web presses of one 
type or another, Paper, ink, blanket, 
and drying technology are being im- 
proved all.the time, and will have far 
reaching effects. on the growth of 
web-offset. 

2. Faster press speeds will be re- 
alized. Already we see trends in this 
direction and they certainly will con- 
tinue. 

3. The big problem today and to- 
morrow is going to be the training 
of efficient operating personnel. As 
you well know, sheet-fed printing— 
good quality printing—comes from 
competent operators. Today there is 
a great scarcity of trained operating 
personnel for web-offset presses. This 
is going to become more of a prob- 
lem. Pirating of personnel is a fre- 


(Continued on Page 125) 

















How To Build a Rocker Box 





By W. DYRE DOUGHTY 
Tucson, Ariz. 


. faster and more economical halftone negatives can be 
obtained by building and using a simple “rocker-box”. And 
there’s another feature that makes this device well worth the effort 
— control. 

Because the tray that holds the developer is lighted from beneath 
with adequate safe light, you’re assured of success at every step 
and stage of development. The tray can be gently rocked to furnish 
near perfect agitation, so tricky drop-out and high-light halftone 
negatives become relatively simple. 

The ‘box’ is simply an inverted pyramid, built of scrap %4 or 34” 
plywood or sheet metal. The tray is a standard three quart baking 
dish that will hold up to 700cc. of developer without spilling when 
the negatives are agitated. 

For ‘production’ halftone work, where several exposures are 
made before developing, the rocker box is almost a must. Fifteen 
second intervals between immersion will furnish you with adequate 
time for proper development, and the lighted tray affords visual 
control in all instances. 

You can even use a linen-tester or more powerful lens, right in 
the tray, without taking out the halftones, if you wipe the metal 
parts clean after each “batch”. (After three years of immersing my 
linen-tester in the developer, the lens still is in perfect shape.) 

For small line shots, exposed in multiples, as for label work and 
stripped 20, 30 or more up, the rocker-box is perfect. Other critical 
line shots, such as developing out colored ink or paper backgrounds 
behind type matter, can be handled successfully in the rocker box. 

The box shown in the photo was made from a single piece of 
sheet metal, formed into a pattern and folded and spot soldered to- 
gether, but one built entirely of wood is perfectly adequate. The 
safe-light is a G.E. Red Bulb, 15 watt fluorescent, and the stand 
and supports are 4 x 2” strapiron, 

A three-quart baking dish is approximately 814 x 1314” with a 
4” overhanging lip for easy mounting. Buy the dish before you 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Meeting 


The Challenge 


of Change 


By J. TOM MORGAN 


President 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


OWADAYS, a great deal is 

being said and written about 
changing production concepts. Some 
examples of these changes are new 
presensitized plates, so-called wrap- 
around presses, new and improved 
scanning devices, diversified cold type, 
faster films, better papers, improved 
ink formulas, stable mash-resistant 
offset blankets—and a host of others, 
including a universal interest in web- 
offset. 

We need not be concerned about 
drastic, revolutionary changes that 
take place overnight. Whether in our 
personal or business. life, sudden, 
shocking changes must be- reckoned 
with immediately and quick adjust- 
ments must be made. We react quick- 
ly to conditions that are suddenly 
changed. The kind of change, how- 
ever, that is dangerous is slow change. 
Insidious, creeping change is danger- 
ous. 

If something in the lithographic in- 
dustry happens that is catastrophic, 
we will all react! But, changes are 
taking place slowly, degree by degree. 
If we do nothing, we will be destroy- 
ed. So, too, is our business environ- 
ment changing. Recognize it, now. 
Let us not be destroyed in the heat 
of creeping, insidious change. 

It behooves us to be alert — day 
by day, degree by degree — to the 
changes going on about us. Changes 
in personnel, costs, management and 
sales procedures, changes in equip- 
Ment, presses, cameras, typesetters, 
plates, films, and all the rest. 


From an address delivered at the 29th 
annual convention of the NAPL, New 
York, Sept. 28. 


While change has always been with 
us, the degree of change has been ac- 
celerated! The pace has been stepped 
up! We must accept these new tech- 
niques, new advances — and adopt 
them as our very own. 

A great deal is being done to help 
us meet this challenge, to improve the 
quality of our products, to take a 
more realistic look at our costs, to 
upgrade our sales approach, to adopt 
production control procedures. All 
this, and more, is being done to help 
us provide more intelligent service. 

However, in this very competitive 
industry of ours, we cannot help ask- 
ing ourselves, as lithographers, 
whether we are doing all that we 
possibly can, by taking full advantage 
of our opportunity to improve our- 
selves. To improve ourselves, not only 
through exploitation of the technology 
developed by our various research or- 
ganizations but also through maxi- 
mum extension of our own initiative. 
It is through this basic approach that 
we can really best serve our clients, 
ourselves, and our industry. 

We, as individual members of the 
National Association of Photo-Litho- 
graphers, have the capacity to meet 
the challenge of change. We have 
one vital ingredient that enables us to 
meet this great challenge — that 
one common characteristic that is ab- 
solutely essential for us to meet the 
challenge and maintain our leader- 
ship. And, this is the one basic char- 
acteristic about us that gives us an 
advantage. Without it, frankly, we 
can do little but follow the leader. 
And it’s simply this: 

We are not for one minute fooling 
ourselves that we know all the an- 
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swers. We are not bound by tradi- 
tion — or limited by rules — or domi- 
nated by a single individual or organi- 
zation. We are willing to experi- 
ment! We will try anything that 
makes sense, Our businesses are run 
by men who are stimulated by the 
urge to do better. 

We are given impetus by the neces- 
sity we face of having to do better, 
of having to improve, of having to 
increase business or — succumb to 
competition! It is certainly my im- 
pression that none of us here are 
about to do any succumbing. 

In our industry, the door is wide 
open to us and we can, as perhaps 
few other industries can, meet the 
challenge of change! When I say, 
“the door is wide open,” I am refer- 
ring to a general condition of tradi- 
tional, conventional thinking that ex- 
ists, not only in lithography, but also, 
in many industries today. With com- 
petition as keen as it is, imitation and/ 
or continuance of modés of the past 
are the order of the day in many lines 
of endeavor. 

The challenge is to break away 
from the pattern of conformity so 
many follow today. And that means 
greater opportunity, a chance for 
someone with courage, imagination 
and ingenuity to do something dif- 
ferent and become successful. Re- 
member, it was not raining when 
Noah built the Ark! 

There are available to us today, 
new techniques, improved materials, 
and advanced equipment. Let us 
benefit from the demonstrated results 
of research. Let us put to work the 
new tools and exciting techniques in 
new and wonderful ways. Let us not, 
by default, be by-passed by what sci- 
ence has provided. 

At this point, may I suggest that 
we all deplore the folly of expediency 
at the expense of the quality of the 
products and services we market. 
Prestige and quality of product — re- 
gardless of price, may be an idealistic 
operation. 
However, I am sure you will agree, 


doctrine for ‘successful 
that we can’t buy preferred position. 
We can’t into 
leadership. Such maneuvers as price 
cutting are only as good as the public 
acceptance of our product for its 


price-cut ourselves 
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quality and value. And these are 
things that must be built on a perma- 
nent and believeable basis. 

We must never make the mistake 
of underestimating the importance of 
our product and the image of litho- 
graphy. People won’t listen to us, 
or even look at us, if we don’t get 
their attention! They won’t believe 
us, if they don’t like us. In short, we 
will never enjoy a preferred position 
unless we make ourselves preferred 
for the fine-quality industry that we 
are, and the fine-quality products and 
services we produce and market. 

Some of us in the lithographic in- 
dustry are not as healthy business-wise 
as we could have been, because we 
were either oblivious or indifferent 
to the changes going on around us. 
We did not change our way of doing 
business, we did not adjust our pro- 
duction, our selling activities, and 
therefore, the challenge of change has 
gone unmet, All of us have learned 
that any business perishes unless it 
has the priceless ingredients of vision 
and faith. I believe that you do have 
that vision . . . that faith. 

One of the great lessons that life 
teaches us can be boiled down to five 
words: Adjust to Change, or Die! 
To appreciate how true these words 
are, all we need do is sweep our eyes 
over the great curve of the globe on 
which we live today. Massive forces 
of change are at work in the world. 
In the area of communications, for 
instance, we have to reckon with the 
swiftly unfolding future of television, 
and the tremendous pressures of 
change this new force continues to 
exert. 

In the field of transportation, we 
have to reckon with a new sound in 
the skies, the sound of jets and of 
jet-propelled craft breaking the sonic 
barrier! And, in the field of science 
at large, we have to reckon with one 
of the greatest changes of all time, 
the release of the energy locked with- 
in the atom. So vast is that release, 
and so shattering its impact on all 
thought patterns of the past, that this 
symbol has come to represent the very 
idea of change, change of any kind. 

The future of our lithographic in- 
dustry, with its technological ad- 
vancement should, and does, parallel 
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that of our national posture. We 
know full well that our comfortable, 
complacent, self-satisfied national ex- 
istence is being disturbed through 
scientific advancements. So, too, do 
we need to realize this and be jarred 
from our complacency. 

For instance, we must reckon with 
changing currents of consumer de- 
mand typified by the significant in- 
crease of books by offset, ushering in 
web-offset perfecting presses. The de- 
mand for versatility in web widths 
necessitates various press designs and 
innovations. The multicolor web- 
offset press utilizes rolls of stock up 
to 50” in width or wider. The web 
travels through multiple units and it 
is lithographed in four colors on both 
sides, in a single pass through the 
press. Science has provided heat-set 
inks, instantaneously dried as the web 
passes through the oven. Continuing 
its rapid journey, the web is led into 
high-speed delivery units capable of 
cutting, slitting, folding and deliver- 
ing finished signatures. A web press 
can produce from raw stock to four- 
color or more, lithographed two sides, 
cut and folded delivered signatures, 
at speeds of 1,200 feet or more per 
minute. Truly, a scientific marvel of 
our forward looking age. 

We must reckon with the changing 
patterns in packaging, involving in- 
creased consumer demands for pack- 
aged foods, beverages and household 
items, and the resulting trends to 
larger five- and six-color sheet-fed 
presses, roll to sheet feeders, inline 
production, and automation. 

The continuous feeder is one ex- 
ample of the emphasis on uninterrupt- 
ed press operation, higher productivity 
and greater opportunity for uniform- 
ity of color. Traditional delays, sym- 
bolic of the sheet-fed press, can no 
longer be tolerated in this age of 
automation. Sheets flow through the 
press continuously. The press makes 
no stops. One skid follows another, 
without hesitation. The giant moves 
on ... big, continuous, multicolor, 
at ever-increasing speeds, ebbing its 
continuous flow of full color litho- 
graphed sheets, literally, by the ton! 

We must reckon with the changing 
nature of original color copy. Our 
past experience and techniques, are 


keyed to the use of color copy render- 
ed in the positive form. Over the 
years, photographic color copy has 
drastically changed. The use of flat 
copy, carbros, flexichromes, and dye- 
transfer prints has largely given way 
to the more versatile color positive 
We are now on the 
brink of a new transition, a transition 
to an even more versatile photogra- 
phic medium for color copy — the 
color negative transparency! 

With the color negative system, it — 
is possible to prepare not only the 
traditional color positive transparency, 
but also to make original color re- 
flection copy. However, of much 
greater importance to the lithogra- 
pher, is the ability to go directly from 
the color negative to a set of half- 
tone lithograph positives with oppor- 
tunity for built-in color correction. 


transparency. 


Truly, a time saving technique, yet, 
possessing characteristics capable of 
rendering vast improvements in qual- 
ity of reproduction. Another symbol 
of progress in our advanced age! An- 
other challenge to be met. 

With dynamic boldness and vigor, 
we must reckon in a very fundament- 
al way with the changed disposition 
of advertising budgets. We must be 
ever mindful of our responsibility to 
emphasize, whenever possible, the fact 
that, dollar for dollar, an investment 
in lithographed advertising will out- 
pull and outsell all other advertising 
media. We must be positive and ag- 
gressive in our efforts to secure an 
increasing amount of the advertiser’s 
budget. 

We must reckon with the passing 
of time . . . time, which makes the 
most vigorous and active lithographer 
slow down. We must change pace 
and accept the inevitable passing of 
cherished, hard-earned achievements 
and accomplishments to the capable 
hands of the younger, eager men, as 
did Alois Senefelder. 

These then, are some of the forces 
of change to which we must adjust. 
Not by going around them, evasively, 
as if they were stumbling blocks, but 
by using them constructively as step- 
ping stones leading up to the accom- 
plishment of our mutual objective. 

Meet the Challenge of Change. . . 


and win!® 
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Receiving the first Soderstrom bust and 
engrossed resolution is Ralph D. Cole, of 
Consolidated Lithographing Co. (second 
from right). NAPL executive vice pres- 
ident William J. Stevens makes the pre- 
sentation. At left is president J. Tom 
Morgan, and at right, Mr. Soderstrom, 
in whose honor the award is named. 


Soderstrom Award Highlights 
NAPL Convention In New York 


NEAR record number of lith- 
A ographers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada attended 
the 29th annual convention of the 
National Association of Photo-Litho- 
graphers late in September to hear a 
group of speakers discuss the problems 
to be overcome in “Meeting the Chal- 
lenge of Change.” 

The four-day convention was held 
in the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
Sept. 27-30. Running concurrently 
with the convention was the largest 
exhibition of equipment, supplies and 
services ever held in conjunction with 
these meetings. The exhibits filled the 
main ballroom, two adjacent ball- 
rooms, and spilled over into several 
other nearby sections of the hotel. 

Highlight of the convention was a 
special new award of an engrossed 


resolution of praise and a bust of 
Walter E. Soderstrom to Ralph D. 
Cole, of Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., New York. Mr. Cole was 
honored for his long years of leader- 
ship in the lithographic industry in- 
cluding work with the LTF and the 
Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts. Mr. Soderstrom, retired execu- 
tive vice president of NAPL, joined 
his successor in that position, William 
J. Stevens, and president J. Tom 
Morgan, in making the presentation 
at the annual banquet of the associa- 
tion on Friday evneing. 


Tom Morgan Reelected 


Mr. Morgan was reelected to head 
NAPL for another year. Reelected 
with him were Milton Hudders, vice 
president; William H. Glover, trea- 
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surer; and George C. Carnegie, secre- 
tary. 

After the call to order by president 
Morgan and an invocation by former 
Public Printer Raymond Blatten- 
berger, E. A. Terhune was first 
speaker at the Wednesday afternoon 
session. Mr. Terhune is president of 
the Sales Development _ Institute, 
Philadelphia. Speaking on “A New 
Approach to Selling Lithography,” he 
declared that in the past 15 years pro- 
fessional selling has given way to 
“order takers, expediters and slip-shod 
sales methods.” 


Mr. Terhune advised litho sales- 


men to ‘ 


‘spend an extra five minutes 
in your car before going into a pros- 
pect’s office, to familiarize yourself 
with the reason for your call. Ask 


yourself what you can do for your 
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prospect and exactly what you plan to 
sell him.” 

After the salesman gets in to see 
his prospect, he should observe these 
important ‘‘don’ts,” 
Terhune: 

1. Don’t show him your business 
card until after you have made your 
presentation. 

2. Don’t force him to shake hands 
and don’t ask him “How’s business?” 

3. Don’t sell in the waiting room. 

4. Don’t sit until asked, don’t 
smoke and don’t tell jokes. 

5. Don’t insult your prospect by in- 
dicating the only reason for your call 
is because “I just happened to be in 
the neighborhood.” 

The speaker stressed the import- 
ance of the first 30 seconds of the 
interview, in which the prospect’s at- 
tention and interest must be aroused 
if the call is to be successful. He said 
the salesman should emphasize the 
benefits of his product to the purchas- 
ing agent, in terms of dollar and cents 
savings, as graphically and as fre- 
quently as possible. 


according to Mr. 


“No one buys your product,” he 
said, “he buys what your product can 
do for him.” Mr. Terhune suggested 
that the salesman withhold discussion 
of price until he has established the 
value of his product. To the inevit- 
able objection “Your price is too 
high,” he urged salesmen to show the 
prospect that the initial price of the 
product is far less important than its 
cost in use. 

In closing the sale, the salesman 
should sum up the advantages of his 
product, reiterating the things that it 
will do for the buyer, he should “take 
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the sale for granted,” and, finally, 
after obtaining “yes” answers to a ser- 
ies of preliminary small decisions on 
minor aspects of the job, should ask 
the buyer for the order. 


Savings With Roll Film 

Eugene B. Martens, chairman of 
the board of Boro Offset Corp., 
Brooklyn, outlined the advantages of 
using roll film. He said roll film 
cameras can offer big savings to the 
lithographer, if the nature of the 
work in the litho shop lends itself to 
this type of photographic unit. 

“We have found that our two roll 
film cameras and one dark room have 
a capacity that exceeds that of four 
sheet film cameras,” he said. Boro 
was one of the first shops in the coun- 
try to use a roll film camera, install- 
ing the unit in 1948. 

The camera eliminates a lot of 
walking back and forth that is neces- 
sary with a sheet film camera, he ob- 
served, and does away with the shoot 
and stop... focus... reload motions 
common with conventional cameras. 
“We spend 80 percent less time with 
focusing and can take 50 shots in 
the time it would take to get 10 or 
15 on a sheet film camera.” 


20 Percent Savings 
All of this adds up to a 15 per- 
cent saving in film costs and a five 
percent saving in film waste. “Our 
cameras paid for themselves in two to 
three years,’ Mr. Martens noted. 
Using the roll film cameras has given 
Boro Offset an important advantage 
“in these days of competitive bids on 
nearly every job.” 


Concluding the Wednesday session 
was the world premiere of a new 
Eastman Kodak film which explains 
and illustrates — in language the lay- 
man can understand — what litho- 
graphy is all about. The film, utiliz- 
ing sound and color, is intended for 
use before graphic arts clubs as well 
as community groups such as Kiwanis, 
Rotary, etc. 

S. G. Hall, assistant manager of 
the Graphic Reproduction Sales Divi- 
sion of Kodak, who introduced the 
film, said it is designed ‘‘for lithogra- 
phers to use in getting more business.” 
He added that if the litho industry 
puts the film to use “Kodak will be 
encouraged to produce additional sales 
aids of this type.” 

The part that the Education Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts plays in pro- 
viding answers to the ever-increasing 
problem of finding adequate skilled 
manpower for the graphic arts was 
explained Thursday morning _ by 
Harry E. Brinkman, president of the 
Education Council. 

Mr. Brinkman related how the 
Council was set up some years ago to 
coordinate the efforts of a number of 
several trade groups in the industry. 
In addition to offering scholarships to 
deserving students who plan to go 
into the graphic arts, the Council 
makes available a variety of helpful 
booklets on the advantages of pursu- 
ing a career in the graphic arts and 
helps counsel students on the selection 
of schools. 

The Council also has booklets on 
color blindness and color aptitude, for 
use by craftsmen who come into daily 
contact with color and must make 
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critical judgments about color match- 
ing, hue, etc. Mr. Brinkman urged 
lithographers to take advantage of 
these materials and to “persuade your 
clients to use them also.” 


When To Lease 


The question of whether or not to 
lease equipment was discussed by Mil- 
ton Hudders, vice president of Re- 
cording and Statistical Corp., and 
vice president of NAPL. It is Mr. 
Hudders’ contention that leasing, 
while it has several drawbacks, is a 
valuable tool for the lithographer who 
is temporarily short of funds and 
needs equipment for competitive rea- 
sons. 

“Leasing certainly is not the most 
economical way to get equipment,” 
he admitted, ‘“‘and you have no equity 
in the equipment, but if the bank 
doesn’t want to finance a long term 
purchase, leasing often is the best 
answer,’ he added. He _ advised 
against leasing if the company has 
ample funds on hand to purchase out- 
right. Furthermore, he said leasing 
is not advisable if the company is 
earning less than 10 percent before 
taxes or 4.8 percent after taxes. 

“Before leasing, get two or three 
lease bids, then choose the most ad- 
vantageous to your firm,” he conclud- 
ed. 

The final speaker Wednesday af- 
ternoon was Frank R. Turner, cost 
accountant for NAPL, who consid- 
ered the problem of increasing profits 
in the litho shop. He cited the case 
of million dollar litho plants that 
have no accurate cost information be- 
cause they either copy the costing and 
pricing methods of other plants or 
use outdated methods. 

Taking the litho process depart- 
ment by department, he pointed out 
areas in which costs may frequently 
be cut to achieve greater profits. In 
the camera department, for instance, 
all unnecessary procedures and rou- 
tines should be eliminated. Turning 
to platemaking, he mentioned the 
economy and speed of using presensi- 
tized plates for a wide variety of 
work. 

As for stripping, Mr. Turner, sug- 
gested that goldenrod stripping flats 
might be printed in advance with a 
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Ambassador, Los Angeles, Sept. 
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non-reproducing blue cross hatch to 
eliminate some of the preliminary 
work in stripping jobs. 

“If you can improve your work 
flow and eliminate any overlapping 
of authority and duplication of effort 
in your plant,” you can make sub- 
stantial cost savings, he declared. 

He pointed out that a 10-minute 
coffee break costs management about 
$20 a man each year, and that, ob- 
viously, half of that amount can be 
saved by cutting the break to five 
minutes. ‘Are your employes leav- 
ing their jobs early to start getting 
washed up? Are they hanging around 
the time clock waiting to punch out ?” 
If, so Mr. Turner feels, management 
is suffering very real losses in pro- 
ductive time. 

Mr. Turner also childed company’s 
that “try to make bookkeepers out of 
their productive labor force,” by in- 
sisting on too detailed work tickets. 


Morgan Gives Keynote 

In his keynote address, president 
Morgan used as his topic the conven- 
tion theme “Meeting the Challenge 
of Change.” 

“We need not be concerned about 
drastic, revolutionary changes that 
take place overnight . . . we quickly 
react to conditions that are suddenly 
changed,” he asserted. “The kind of 
change, however, that is dangerous is 
slow . . . insidious change.” 

Mr. Morgan called for litho man- 
agement to be alert to changes in 
personnel, costs, management and 
sales procedures as well as changes in 
equipment. The challenge, as Mr. 
Morgan sees it, “is to break away 
from the pattern of conformity so 
many follow today.” He also de- 
plored “the folly of expediency at the 
expense of the quality of the prod- 
ucts and services we market... . We 
can’t price cut ourselves into leader- 
ship.” 

The speaker cited web-offset, con- 
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tinuous feeding of sheet-fed presses, 
and improvements in color transpar- 
encies as giving impetus to lithograph- 
ic progress. ““We must emphasize. . . 
the fact that, dollar for dollar, an 
investment in lithographed advertis- 
ing will outpull and outsell all other 
advertising media,’ he concluded. 

Speaking on the subject, “Creative 
Photographic Thinking in the Chal- 
lenge of Change,” Victor Keppler, a 
well-known photographer, briefly out- 
lined the history of printing and 
photography, showing how the graph- 
ic arts industry has been one of the 
main forces of change for the past 
500 years. Turning to the challenges 
of today and the immediate future, 
Mr. Keppler discussed the problems 
that the photographer is now enceun- 
tering in trying to make his pictures 
more realistic, and the techniques be- 
ing used to meet these problems. 
Using slide illustrations, he showed 
examples of his most recent work and 
discussed ways in which new equip- 
ment is enabling the photographer to 
overcome the obstacles of nature. 

In his talk, he also stressed the im- 
portance of using new tools and the 
danger of relying on outmoded equip- 
ment. “Change is often frightening,” 
he said, “because sometimes the re- 
sults are not fruitful. But we should 
not allow a few failures to paralyze 
us. If we do, we will be quickly 
passed by, for this is an age in which 
change is occuring more rapidly than 
ever before.” 

Mr. Keppler also stressed the im- 
portance of sharing information in the 
industry. He said, “We often lose 
sight of one very important thing: 
progress has rarely been achieved 
through the work of isolated indi- 
viduals. It has come about mainly 
through the coordination of activity. 
Without information and 
without teamwork, the rate of prog- 
ress and change is drastically slowed 
down.” 

Following Mr. Keppler, Glen Pet- 
erson, president of Peterson Color 
Laboratory, Inc., New York, ad- 
dressed the convention on “Processing 
and Printing the Photograph.” In 
his talk, Mr. Peterson discussed the 
problems of reproducing opaque copy. 


He said that the 


sharing 


best results are 
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gained by “severely cutting contrast 
areas and then employing color cor- 
rection masks to restore brightness.” 

He also discussed the problems of 
stripping and overlay work and show- 
ed slides and prints that illustrated 
variations in color density produced 
by dye transfer and Ektachrome to 
bring about unusual effects. 

“No industry has made greater 
progress in accepting the challenge of 
change than the graphic arts,” ac- 
cording to Charles Taylor, of Litho- 
Krome Co., Columbus, Ga., who was 
the final speaker on the Thursday 
program. 

“Through research and develop- 
ment,” he continued, “we have been 
able to meet the demands of the great- 
est selling force the world has ever 
known, the American advertising in- 
dustry. Our growth demonstrates 
that we can meet changes, but our 
future depends on how we meet the 
greater changes that lie immediately 
before us.” 

Mr. Taylor said that there are 
three major challenges that now com- 
fort the lithographic industry: 

1. The challenge of overcoming 
photographic grain problems in mak- 
ing enlarged reproductions of color 
transparencies ; 

2. The challenge of producing 
quality reproduction from Type C, or 
Ektacolor copy; and 

3. The challenge of improving 
black and white reproductions. 

He went on to discuss in detail the 
work that his company is now under- 
taking in the black and white field. 
He said “the lithographic industry 
has fulfilled the demands of the ad- 
vertising industry for quality color 
work, but it has not appreciably im- 
proved black and white quality, de- 
spite technological improvements in 
presses, ink and paper.” 

He said his company has found that 
quality black and white jobs can be 
achieved by making them with two 
impressions on a two-unit press. 

Another problem in photography 
was aired at the Friday morning 
meeting. J. M. Centa, supervisor of 
the Graphic Arts Technical Service, 
E, I. DuPont, concentrated on the 
problems which arise when the copy 
contains fluorescing materials. ‘The 
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film can see ultraviolet light from 
this flourescent material, but your eye 
cannot,” he stated. Therefore, cam- 
eramen frequently run into difficul- 
ties with negatives without knowing 
the cause. Problems, of course, are 
considerably more serious with color 
separation work. 

Mr. Centa suggested these precau- 
tionary steps to avoid the problem: 

1, Use Mylar or other absorption 
material to block the ultraviolet 
eminating from fluorescing copy. 

2. Gang copy having similar fluor- 
escent characteristics, then use the 
necessary masks to block out the ul- 
traviolet rays, or use film which is 
low in ultraviolet receptivity. 

Walter Surgeon, of General Print- 
ing Ink Div., Sun Chemical Corp., 
addressed the convention on some of 
the troubles that result because lith- 
ographers sometimes do not under- 
stand all the subleties of lithographic 
inks. 


How To View Colors: 


When viewing colors, he suggested 
the following: 

1. Use a standard light source and 
a color viewing booth, if available. 

2. Use swatches of equal size when 
making color comparisons of copy and 
proof sheets. 


3. Eliminate colors 


background 
from the one being viewed. 

4, Paint the walls of the viewing 
a neutral gray so they will not inter- 
fere with color viewing. 

Whether or not to go into web- 
offset is a question that is facing many 
lithographers. To help put the web 
picture into better perspective, 
Charles W. Cook, vice president of 
Haynes Lithograph Co., recited the 
cost of a recent installation at his 
plant of a five unit web-offset press. 
(See complete text, page 45 in this 
issue. ) 

“The basic press and folder cost 
$296,000, but the auxiliary equip- 
ment—such as second folder, two fly- 
ing pasters, gas dryer, chill rollers, 
electric eye controls, stacking and 
bundling equipment, etc. — and the 
expense of erecting the units, training 
the crew, and the costly break-in per- 
iod brought the total to $653,000,” 
he said. 


Mr. Cook believes web-offset has 
made dramatic gains in the past 15 
years, with about 275 such presses in 
operation today as compared with 
only about 28 in 1946. 

A number of problems remain be- 
fore web-offset can achieve its full 
potential in the graphic arts, the 
speaker observed. He called on engi- 
neers to devise “some method of plate 
lockup whereby we might be able to 
split plates and move them to accom- 
modate web paper stretch.” Among 
his other suggestions are a split cyl- 
inder, and a method for running two 
half size webs, 


Soderstrom Address 


In the final talk on the regular 
program, Walter E. Soderstrom, con- 
sultant to NAPL and for many years 
its executive vice president, talked 
about ‘Labor and Management and 
Customers.” 

He told of the many services the 
NAPL offers to its members, includ- 
ing frequent labor bulletins, outlining 
settlements, rates, etc. Discussing re- 
cent wage demands, he said “man- 
agement should not be pressured into 
taking increases it cannot pass on to 
its customers, and labor should realize 
this.” 

He likened the situation to a bridge, 
with management and labor as joint 
foundations, supporting the roadway 
on which the customers travel. 
“When labor and management do not 
work together, the bridge is sure to 
fall,” he cautioned. 

John L. Kronenberg, of S. D. 
Warren Co., moderated the Saturday 
technical session, which will be re- 
ported in detail in the November ML. 
Serving on the panel were the follow- 
ing: Philip Quarteraro, Kipe Offset 
Process Co., camera; Louis Feder- 
mack, Barnes Press, Inc., platemak- 
ing; Peter Rice, Capricorn Litho Co., 
press; Vincent Subenski, Seaboard 
Printing Inks, Inc., ink; Harry Bald- 
win, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
paper; and Michael Bruno, LTF, 
technical. 

A social program for the ladies, di- 
rected by Mrs. George C. Carnegie, 
and the annual dinner dance and en- 
tertainment, rounded out the conven- 
tion program." 
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Web-Offset: 
A Trend and 
A Challenge 


By CHARLES W. COOK 
Vice President 
Haynes Lithograph Co., 
Rockville, Md. 


EB-offset has been surround- 
v7, ed by an atmosphere of in- 
triguing glamour and interest sur- 
passing anything else that has hap- 
pened in the printing industry in a 
great many years. Everywhere you 
turn, everywhere you look—at con- 
ventions, technical meetings, maga- 
zine articles, and advertisements, the 
greatest single item being discussed 
is web-offset. Glancing through some 
recent magazines, I noticed the fol- 
lowing headlines: 

“W eb-Offset Gains in Newspaper 
Field,’ “Transition To Web Print- 
ing In Letterpress and Offset Plants,” 
“Web-Offset Presses Increasing by 
Leaps and Bounds,’ “Web-Offset— 
The Young Giant.” “Web-Offset Re- 
appraised,” “This Is Web-Offset — 
Are You Web Wise?” 

There seems to be no question 
about there being a definite trend in 
our industry toward web-offset. In- 
dicative of this is the increase in the 
number of web presses in our indus- 
try. Fifteen years ago there were per- 
haps 28 web units in use. Today, I 
have been informed, there are approx- 
imately 275 pieces of such equipment 
in use throughout the United States. 

The type of work being produced 
on this equipment is quite varied. 
School text books, children’s books, a 
number of encyclopedias, color comic 
books, magazines, stamp and gift cata- 
logues, tabloid broadsides, throw- 
away advertising pieces, and general 
commercial direct mail brochures. 

Those who are contemplating join- 
ing this trend to web-offset, should 
realize that a web-offset press can be 
a very expensive piece of equipment, 
especially if you can’t keep it busy. 


From an address delivered at the 29th 
annual convention of the NAPL, New 
York, Sept, 29. 


To those who are contemplating 
the purchase of web equipment, I 
strongly recommend a carefully work- 
ed out plan of action, a plan which 
takes into consideration the necessity 
of specialized press and folding equip- 
ment along with the particular type 
and volume of work available, 

Perhaps it would be of interest, 
if I were to report what it cost my 
company recently to install a five 
perfecting unit, blanket-to-blanket 
web-offset press, complete with flying 
pasters, gas heaters, folders and other 
auxiliary attachments. 

In order to be as clear as possible, 
I will break the cost down into the 
usual sequence and into the various 
component parts as they generally oc- 
cur to plant owners, who become fi- 
nancially involved in this most glam- 
orous of printing equipment. 

We selected a five unit blanket-to- 
blanket perfecting press capable of 
printing five colors each side of one 
web, or various color combinations 
on each side of two webs. The press 
size is 2234” inch cutoff by 38” max- 
imum width. 

The basic press price includes the 
press drive, a silicon rectifier type of 
drive, and one standard folder pro- 
ducing three different types of folded 
signatures: quarter, tabloid and digest 
fold. 

This basic five unit press, drive and 
folder was quoted at $296,000. 

That was only the beginning. Next 
came the auxiliary equipment. Any- 
one who has never installed web ro- 
tary printing equipment might ask— 
“What beside the basic web press is 
necessary as additional auxiliary 
equipment?” Naturally, the require- 
ments of different plants with vary- 
ing specifications as to type and kind 
of work will have a great deal of 
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effect on the type of auxiliary equip- 
ment necessary. If there is one thing 
one finds as he delves deeper and 
deper into the intricacies of web- 
offset, it is the many kinds of prob- 
lems which arise to plague both qual- 
ity and production. Offered as solu- 
tions to such problems are an untold 
number of auxiliary devices which lay 
claim to minimization or elimination 
of such problems. 


The degree of satisfaction received 
from these devices is a_ technical 
matter involving many details. Suf- 
fice it to say, however, that all of 
them are usually expensive and the 
best comment I might make is one 
that has been made many times be- 
fore: “Get the most expert advice you 
possibly can—then go ahead and make 
your own mistakes.” 

So, the following items represent 
the auxiliary equipment we felt we 
needed in our particular case: 

1. Second folder for, special jobs. 

2. Two flying pasters with tracks, 
truck and floor turn tables. 

3. A gas fired tunnel dryer, 10’ 
long with two 16” chill water rolls. 

4. Refrigeration unit for chilling 
the water. 

5. Electric eye controls for side lay 
reel control and for folder circum- 
ferential cutoff register. — 

6. Stacking and bundling attach- 
ment for folder delivery. 

7. Web break detectors and sever- 
ing devices, 

8. Motorization of cylinder cir- 
cumferential and lateral register; 
motorization of ink and water roll- 
ers and impression cylinder.. 

9. Master console assembly with 
motorized control buttons. 

10. Water supply fountain tank de- 
vices, 

11. Ink fountain agitators and di- 
viders. 

The cost of this auxiliary equip- 
ment amounted to $195,500. The 
total combined cost of the basic press 
with auxiliary attachments now 
amounts to $491,500. 

At this point, we have all these 
expensive pieces of machinery and 
equipment on our factory floor ready 
for erection and installation. 

The cost of installation, including 
electrical work, plumbing, mechan- 
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ical and factory supervision, metal 
duct work, installation, concrete foun- 
dations and pits, rigging of press, 
freight charges as well as the sales 
tax on all taxable items, amounted to 
$65,580. 

You now see that we started with 
a basic press costing only $296,000 
and, after getting it erected and ready 
to run on our floor, we are up to 
$553,000. However, we are not quite 
out of the financial woods yet. We 
now start the printing tests, the tim- 
ing and adjustments to press, folder, 
heater and drying, flying paster, elec- 
tric eyes and all the other details along 
with training of press crews and if 
pressmen are taken from other al- 
ready existing crews, it may reflect in 
lowered operating efficiency in the old 
press operation. 

All of these things help to com- 
prise what we term our “start up per- 
iod” which can easily extend over the 
first year’s operation. To cover the 
cost of these various operations for 
which we spent money not charge- 
able to the jobs being printed, my 
company budgeted the amount of 
$100,000. We believe we will just 
about come out even at the end of 
the period. 

So you see, the original $296,000 
went to $553,000, and now we have 
a final total of $653,000. 

This expenditure represented for 
my company, the culmination of our 
trend to web-offset, which started back 
in 1946.. In that year we purchased 
our first web press. A second web 
press was added in 1948. These two 
presses were replaced in 1956 by one 
larger web press which had more 
printing capacity than the other two 
presses combined. Each of these 
presses consisted of two perfecting 
units, blanket-to-blanket design. Last 
November, we put into production 
our new five-unit perfecting press. 

With the installation of this press, 
I believe we have an indication of an- 
other trend—a trend toward greater 
use of web-offset in color process 
printing. There are printing plants 
using web-offset for color process 
printing in Chicago, Detroit, Atlan- 
ta, F!crida, Kentucky, New England 
and |.ew York; and the areas I have 
just mentioned are not meant to be 
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all inclusive, by any means. 

Perhaps my statement concerning 
the trend toward four-color process 
printing by web-offset can be further 
spotlighted by some very recent fig- 
ures which I have obtained from the 
Web-Offset Section of Printing In- 
dustry of America, These figures 
show the number of web printing 
press units in 1961 as compared with 
15 years ago: 


1946 Press Units 1961 
13 1-unit presses 36 
8 2-unit presses 85 
1 3-unit presses 14 
6 4-unit presses 71 
0 5-unit presses 13 
0 6-unit presses 3 


I have seen a number of excellent 
examples of good color process print- 
ing produced by web presses in my 
trips around the country. There is 
one thing about most of the quality 
color work by web-offset, however, 
that I would like to call to your at- 
tention. In a majority of cases, the 
high quality process color work on 
coated stock produced by web-offset 
today is being printed on the small 
size units. 

In all fairness, however, I believe 
we should make a distinction between 
the usually highly specialized type of 
work being produced on the larger 
webs as compared with the high qual- 
ity standards sometimes imposed upon 
the smaller web by the buyers of four- 
color process work on coated stock. 
In a great many cases the owners of 
the larger webs are also the owners 
or controllers of the specialized type 
of work being produced on these 
presses. “This fact enables them to 
have final say as to what constitutes 
acceptable quality, spoilage, etc. 

The ‘small web press operator us- 
ually does not have this advantage. 
Here, each job has a different “own- 
er’ or “buyer,” and each _ buyer 
brings along with his job his own par- 
ticular concept of what is considered 
“commercially acceptable” color qual- 
ity. 

There are a number of criticisms 
concering quality by web-offset. One 
of the major criticisms is control of 
color register on the blanket-to-blank- 
et-press across the width of the web. 

When I refer to color register I 
am thinking of four-color process 


work which carries a “repeat” design 
in each of the four individual colors 
—one that must be superimposed in 
exact register. This “repeat” may 
consist of a type knockout in white 
reverse, a geometrical line design of 
small detail, or the eyebrows in the 
face of a pretty girl. Whenever these 
“repeats” fail to superimpose in exact 
register the resulting picture appears 
“blurry” or “out of focus.” 


The problem facing blanket-to- 
blanket web-offset is to control this 
kind of register from one extreme 
side of the web to the other. This 
problem is accentuated as we attempt 
larger press sizes. 

If the trend toward color process 
printing on coated stock is to continue 
to grow, we must find a good answer 
to the problem of color register—and 
at the same time we must have larger, 
faster and finer quality web-offset 
presses. 

One of the reasons attributed to 
the success of rotary letterpress in 
achieving color register is the fact 
it is possible to move the individual 
printing plates on the press cylinders 
to accommodate paper stretch. If 
this be true, then we who are inter- 
ested in web-offset’s future must find 
a way to overcome this advantage. 

Surely with all the engineering 
talent in our industry we could devise 
some method of plate lockup whereby 
we might be able to split plates and 
move them to accommodate web paper 
stretch! Why not consider a split 
cylinder? One that would allow half 
of the plate cylinder, along with its 
half of the plate, to be adjusted side- 
ways while the press is in motion? 

What about the possibility of run- 
ning two half size webs each 25 inches 
wide in place of one large 50” web? 
We certainly should be able to find 
an acceptable solution to this problem. 

I believe color process printing by 
web-offset today is nearing the end 
of its weaning stage. It wants to take 
off under its own power and in the 
right direction, but it is slightly con- 
fused and not too sure of just what 
and where that direction should be. 
I have confidence that it will go in 
the right direction; but only if all of 
us work hard toward meeting the 
challenges ahead.® 
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Get it right the first time 


FOR UPGRADED QUALITY 
IN YOUR HALFTONE 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Better halftone reproduction depends a lot on the 
modern practice of making halftone negatives and 
positives by combining Kodak contact screens with 
Kodalith Films. People who follow this practice will 
like the new Kodak Magenta Contact Screens 
(Negative) or (Positive). 

For halftone negatives from black-and-white copy, 
shoot Kodalith Film through the new Kodak Ma- 
genta Contact Screen (Negative). Improved highlight 
contrast has been built into this screen. For halftone 
positives from color-separation negatives, shoot 
Kodalith Film through the new Kodak Magenta 
Contact Screen (Positive). Both screens will give 
definition, sharpness, and tone reproduction that 
will delight you—and your customer. To obtain such 
results, we suggest you use Kodak-recommended 


Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Ka 


NEW Kodak Magenta Contact Screens (Negative) or (Positive) 


techniques and materials. Your Kodak Technical 
Representative will be pleased to assist you. 

Both screens are available in plenty of screen sizes 
and rulings. Rulings for the negative screens: 65, 85, 
100, 110, 120, and 133 lines per inch. For the posi- 
tive screens: 120, 133, and 150 lines per inch. 

To bring out the best in the positive screen, use 
Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 3, Estar Base (4- or 7- 
mil), or the faster Kodalith Royal Ortho Film, Estar 
Base (4-mil), or Estar Thick Base (7-mil). To bring 
out the best in the negative screen, use Kodalith 
Ortho Film, Type 3, or Kodalith Ortho Thin Base 
Film, Type 3, or Kodalith Transparent Stripping 
Film, Type 3. 


Check with your Kodak dealer. He has a stock of Kodak screens 
and films now to help you get your halftones right... right from 
the start! 





TRADE MARK 
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THROUGH the GLASS } 





At the NAPL Meeting 

APL members — at least the 

“old-timers” among them — 
have at last climbed up to the very 
pinnacle of the social ladder. The an- 
nual old-timers party on the first 
evening of the convention, was held 
in Sherman Billingsley’s famous Stork 
Club. 

Roy Cowan, that droll Texas lith- 
ographer, entertained with a few of 
his inimitable anectdotes, almost steal- 
ing the show from story teller Peter 
Donald, of radio and television fame, 
whom he introduced. 

Mr. Donald is perhaps best re- 
membered for his part in the old 
radio show, “Can You Top This?” 
That idea, by the way, is being re- 
vived for TV, Mr. Donald revealed, 
and a pilot film has already been 
made. 


To show his appreciation for the 
NAPL visitors, Mr, Billingsley gave 
each a souvenir bottle of cologne in 
a small champagne bottle. Everyone 
seemed delighted with the gift except 
for one guy who said he would have 
settled for champagne in a cologne 
bottle. 

. 


How’s Business? 

At a banquet table Jack Kronen- 
berg told about the time he learned 
that business conditions are pretty 
much what you make of them. “I 
was a cub salesman with S. D. War- 
ren some years ago and had gone out 
to Canton, O., to cover the territory 
with our Ohio man,” he recalled. We 
called on several litho shops and 
found out that conditions ranged 
from ‘terrible’ to ‘dreadful.’ Some 
plants, in fact, were working short 
weeks or were closed down all to- 
gether. 

“Several lithographers told us they 
thought Warren papers were fine but 
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that ‘no buyer in the Canton area 
would be willing to pay the price for 
high quality jobs.’ 

“Toward the end of our trip we 
called on Holsing Lithograph Co., 
and I asked Paul Holsing how busi- 
ness was with him. He said he was 
doing fine, his shop was working six 
days and they couldn’t keep up with 
all their orders. He went on to ex- 
plain that Canton buyers were a little 
bit different from those in most other 
sections of the country. They are 
willing to pay a little extra for a 
really top quality job, he said.” 

All of which leads us to the ques- 
tion: ‘“How’s business in your section 
of the country?” 


Soderstrom Award 

It would be difficult to say who 
got the greater ovation at the NAPL 
banquet—Ralph D. Cole, who re- 
ceived the first Soderstrom bust, or 
Walter himself, for whom the award 
is named. 

President Tom Morgan unveiled 
the large bronze bust of Walter, 
which was handsomely executed by 
Julian Harris, and new executive 
vice president Bill Stevens made the 
presentation to Mr. Cole. Then he 
called up sculptor Harris, lauding 
him as ‘‘the only man who could make 
Walter sit still for a whole week.” 

A standing ovation greeted Walter 
and his wife after president Morgan 
described him as a man who had 
“come down life’s road and made a 
notable contribution, not only to his 
chosen industry, but to mankind it- 
self.” 

Walter, who has lost quite a few 
pounds since his recent illness, seemed 
fully recovered, however, and in his 
usual vigorous speaking form on the 
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‘All right, | admit it! Your labels are the stickiest on the market!’ 
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LAWSON 
DOES IT 
AGAIN!! 





LAWSON PACEMAKER 


42" 47" 52” 56” 

















New 

Quality Cutters... 
Priced to Meet 
All Competition, 
Anywhere 


Lawson does it again with a new line 
of high production, extremely accu- 
rate “American” cutters. Lawson 
engineered, Canadian-built...with 
all gearing, hydraulics and electrics 
U.S.-made. And the price is right. 


Lawson’s Pacemaker II is a com- 
pletely new kind of cutter...new engi- 
neering — new fully enclosed design— 
new features never before available 
anywhere—new operating advantages. 
New sizes for a changing industry — 
42”, 47”, 52” and 56”. New Lawson 
automatic spacing efficiency, too. 


LAWSON PACEMAKER I 


A PRODUCT OF NORTH AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 





50 stroke-a-minute knife speed 
is nearly 20% faster than most com- 
parable cutters now available. 


Dual-Drive knife action uses two 
synchronized drives with powerful 
conical multi-mesh gearing to pull 
knife bar from both ends. Elim- 
inates excess linkage—oversize pull 
bars pull knife directly in line with 
shear slot. Smooth...no chatter —no 
rattling of ordinary gears. 


3-point knife bar support with 
bearing surfaces at center and both 
ends—positively prevents bowing — 
assures straight cuts all the way 
across the lift for life of cutter. 


Double non-repeat protection 
is provided by a heavy steel locking 
latch forced into place at the begin- 
ning of each cycle and by automatic 
double safety switch to assure elec- 
tric clutch disengagement the knife 
cannot repeat. 


















Cushioned hydraulic clamping Posi 
does not jar or disturb the alignment vents 
of lift. Clamping pressure easily has 1 





adjusted to meet all individual job firml 
requirements. cann 


642” clamp opening provides Ove 


greater capacity—means extra pro- | stop 
duction per man/hour, tons more und 
accurately cut paper per day. fore 
Heavy, massive clamp of box- Sir 
type construction is extra-strong mar 
and more rigid. Pull from clamp line, mal 
with full-height guides, assures per- pon 


fect alignment. Gibs assure square- 
ness for life of machine. 


Hydraulic tank cast into base 
is Oversize, puncture proof, won't 
leak. Pump is inside the base. Hy- 
draulic cylinder enclosed in tank. 


Optically projected scale is 
magnified on giant screen on front 
of cutter at eye level—shows back 
gauge depth in 64ths. 
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Positive pressure interlock pre- 
vents knife from moving until clamp 
has removed air from lift and holds 
firmly at pre-set pressure. The lift 
cannot shift while cutting. 


Overloads on both pull bars 
stop machine instantly in case of 
undue strain from a dull knife, a 
foreign object, or improper settings. 


Simplified electrics, with clearly 
marked plug-in type control relays 
make routine service easy. All com- 
ponents standard U.S. manufacture. 





Only Lawson Pacemaker IL 
offers so many advantages plus: — 
rear table slot closing device... full 
contact disc-type brake...gears 
operate in sealed bath of oil...all 
controls on front of machine... 
clamp leveling device...tiltable 
three-piece fingered back gauge 
...Safe easy-to-use knife changing de- 
vice... pop-up cutting stick ejector... 
tugged crossribbed table...two pre- 
cision scales in table...extra-large 
front tables...optional air-cushion 
device... pre-wired at factory. 


Heavyweight construction with 
rugged castings for added strength 
and rigidity. Designed and built for 
heavy-duty production requirements. 


Fully enclosed design with all 
operating parts—motor, flywheel, 
hydraulic unit —mounted inside mas- 
sive cast frame. Fully protected, yet 
readily accessible. 


Long-life, anti-friction bearings 
at all connections are fully protected 
from dust and dirt. 


Safety approved by New York 
Labor Board and C.S.A. 


Simplified maintenance and 
long life are assured by the basic 
design and extra features such as— 
swing-out front doors—cast-in oil 
and lubrication run-off tray —off- 
center back gauge screw —appliance- 
like supercoat paint finish. 


Backed by MGD—every Lawson 
Pacemaker II is backed by Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of graphic arts machinery. 


Optional automatic spacing 
with unmatched precision accuracy 
—increases production while elimi- 
nating the chance of operator error 
due to fatigue or carelessness — 
Choice of two Lawson models— 
Electronic or Autoset tape. 


Flexible Contour Clamp actually 
flexes to conform to irregularities in 
contour of lift—holds paper firmly 
all across the pile. An exclusive 
optional feature. 


The low price of this truly 
““American” cutter will amaze you. 
See the new Pacemaker II in your 
area soon —find out how much value 
Lawson offers for the money. And 
see the standard Pacemaker line for 
60, 66 and 69” sizes. 
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THE LAWSON COMPANY 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 

























Miehle 


Delivers Printing 


Profits 


Ask any owner of a medium size Miehle Single Color Offset 
about high running speeds—to 8000 per hour on the 25 ¢ 
Continuous Delivery —remove finished loads while the press 
keeps printing (high pile delivery optional on the 38) @ Swing 
Gripper Infeed for hairline register at any speed @ Superb 


4-roller inking e Fastest changeover between jobs for more 


saleable sheets a day. 


Put one of these Miehle Single Color Offset Presses to work 
for you: The 25...20 x 26”—8000/hr @ The 29...23 x 29"- 
7500/hr e The 36...23 x 36”—7000/hr eThe 38...25 x 38’ 
—7000/hr. 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


THE MIEHLE COMPANY | 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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Litho... 
At Random 


fesse ie 
By ROGER F. CALLAHAN 


The Stipple Artist 
F all the intriguing characters among the artists in 
O our trade, none were held in so much awe as the 
“stipple”’ artists. We apprentices mixed their ink (tusche) 
and each morning the ritual was the same. I’d put the 
new ink on the artist’s table and patiently wait for his 
O. K. Solemnly he’d sit back and slowly wipe the pen 
he had been using while he stared at me from under a 
green eye-shade. 





























Some mornings I’d speak right out and say “I think 
it’s just right this morning.” “Oh you do, eh,” he’d 
say...” Vell, ve vill see, young man. Yesterday it vas 
too tick, . . . much too tick.” He would then proceed to 
dip the pen into the new ink and stipple on the edge of 
the stone on his table. 





















































The stipple artist’s skill with a pen was simply unbe- 
lievable. His work was usually confined to small adver- 
tising cards and labels. Just imagine making a job of 
six, eight or 10 colors, all by putting the dots in their 
proper place by hand; the exactness of drawing the eyes 
in the black, always with dots; the red blush of a woman’s 
cheek, 60 or 70 percent in the center, vignetting off to 
a pin-point. I saw very little of these men and their skill 
at stippling was on its way out when I entered the trade, 
but I am thankful for seeing what I did. 








* * * * * 



























































Too Many Corrections 
In one shop where I worked there existed a strange 


condition that puzzled quite a few of us. After the job 
was drawn and proved and the marked up proofs came 
back from the customer, usually there were quite a few 
corrections, some obvious, some, rather ridiculous. Mak- 
ing corrections can be a bore, especially when some other 
artist made the job. Invariably one of the bosses would 
want to change something that wasn’t marked (some 
spot that had bothered him all through the job) so 
reluctantly we'd do it, There is a saying that if you go 
looking for trouble, you'll find it and this proceedure 
usually did. On one occasion a nasty note came in say- 
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ing to make only the corrections marked and to please 

fix the unmarked correction and restore it to its original 

condition. It isn’t hard to guess whose face was red. 
Pretty Important People 

Did you ever stop to think that we lithographers are 
pretty important people? Our product is in demand more 
and more every day. Take books for instance. Litho- 
graphy has made tremendous inroads in this field. Beauti- 
ful four-color reproductions on nearly every page of some 
school books today are helping to educate the children of 
America. When some of us were in school we were 
lucky to have a black and white cut here and there in 
our text books. As millions of pupils study and enjoy 
these color reproductions that we have made possible, it 
is up to us, the lithographic trade, from top to bottom, 

to see to it that these pupils know that they are Jitho- 
graphs. 

The average person, looking at color cuts in a book 
or magazine, never thinks of how they were made and 
for this reason we should take steps to advertise our pro- 
duct. There should be an agreement with the school 
systems and the publishers for a paragraph in the front 
of the book. “Printed In The U. S. A.” is not enough. 
Instead, it should read. “This Book Is The Product Of 
Lithography.” Remember, as our trade advances in the 
future, these pupils must choose their life’s work and 
some (we hope) will choose lithography. So let’s get 
in on the ground floor, Let’s advertise! 

* * * * * 
Smali Shop vs. Large Shop 

There is a condition that exists in many of our small 
shops today that is almost impossible to rectify. I refer 
to the “clutter” shop. Everything is piled here and there, 
helter-skelter. The reason: not enough room. Someone 
is always hunting for negatives or positives, lifting this 
and that, searching for hours. Visitors get a poor impres- 
sion of the company. 

I know this is a big problem and I think we could 
improve the condition of the small shop if more con- 
centrated thought were given to this problem. Here’s 
what I mean. You all know that when; you go into your 
cellar or attic and you’re really in the mood, you clean 
the place up and rearrange things a lot differently. When 
the job is done you are simply amazed at all the room 
you never thought you had. Wouldn’t an occasional house- 

cleaning help our litho shops? 
* * * * * 
Darkrooms—Egyptian Tombs 

While on the subject of problems, I have a pet 
peeve that bothers me. This is also a problem in. far too 
many small shops. I refer to the darkrooms, Let’s take 
the contact room, for instance. Does the operator in your 
darkroom have adequate ventilation so that he can pro- 
duce his best work? Many a darkroom is nothing more 
than a cubbyhole with air as dead as you'd find in an 
Egyptian tomb. A few hours working in a place like that 
can get you down, I know, because I had occasion to 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Brown 


NE of the busiest conventions 
ever planned by the Printing 
Industry of America is underway in 
Pittsburgh as this issue comes off the 
press. PIA is meeting in the Pitts- 
burgh Hilton Hotel, Oct. 9-14. 
(Complete report of the convention 
will be published in November.) 


















address a _ general management 
luncheon the same day. Dr. George 
S. Odiorne will follow the luncheon 
speaker with some recommendations 
on avoiding management pitfalls. 
A Production Institute will occupy 
all of Friday, with a technical session 


scheduled for all day Saturday." 


Industry Trends, Business Strategy, Profits 


On Agenda at PIA Convention in Pittsburgh 


From Top: Greenfield, Odiorne, Goddess. 


% 






























President Francis N. Ehrenberg 
will preside at the opening session, 
Monday morning, at which election 
of new officers will take place. Key- 
note speaker had not been announced 
at presstime. 

On Monday afternoon PIA vice 
president O. R. Sperry will preside 
at a session entitled “Industry Trends 
—Guide To Long-Range Planning.” 
On Tuesday, after the PIA Self- 
Advertising Awards have been made 
at breakfast, Carlton R. Cummings, 
PIA 
will preside at a program entitled 
“Development of a Customer 
Oriented Business Strategy.” At 
Noon, Max B. E. Clarkson, presi- 
dent of the Master Printers Section, 
will preside at a special MPS lunch. 

Mendel Segal, president of the 
Union Employers Section, will mod- 
erate the afternoon meeting of that 
group. On Wednesday morning 
Oran I. Brown, UES vice president, 
will lead a discussion on ‘“Manage- 
ment Practices that Jeopardize the 
12-Minute Profit Margin.” At the 
UES luncheon on Wednesday, J. 
Norman Goddess, council, Printing 
Industry of Illinois will talk on the 
“Legal Aspects of Collective Bar- 
gaining.” 

At the Thursday morning man- 
power session, Mr. Brown, George 
Truell and Albert Greenfield will 
cover various aspects of the problem. 
Mr. Greenfield, president of the 
Rotary Business Forms Section, will 


sales management committee, 


Monday, Oct. 9 
Morning: Opening Session of PIA’s 
75th annual convention 
Afternoon: PIA General Session 
Evening: Reception and Dance— 
guests of Printing Industry of 
Pittsburgh 


Tuesday, Oct. 10 
Morning: PIA General Session 
The Importance of Sales for 
1962. 
Luncheon: Master Printers Section— 
All invited 
Afternoon: Industrial Relations Ses- 
sions, MPS and UES 


Wednesday, Oct. I1 

Breakfast: PIA Self Advertising 
Awards 

Morning: Industrial Relations Ses- 
sions MPS and UES 

Luncheon: Union Employers Section, 
all invited 

Afternoon: Industrial Relations Ses- 
sions, MPS and UES 


Thursday, Oct. 12 
Morning: The utilization of our most 
important resource—Manpower 

A joint session sponsored by 
PIA, RBF, MPS, UES, and 
GAESD 
Luncheon: General Management 
Luncheon—all invited 
Afternoon: PIA Board of Directors 
Evening: Evening of entertainment. 


Friday, Oct. 13 


Production Institute: Management 
of Production. All day. 


Saturday, Oct. 14 


Production Institute: Technical 
_ Forum. All day. 
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WITH ANSCO REPROLINE AND REPROCOPY! 


Critical line reproduction essential? Ansco’s REPROLINE® has 





maximum contrast and high D-max that means crisp, bright high- 

contrast work. Great for line work from color or monochromatic 

copy . . . economy priced. A TT) S ( Bey ) 
New Ansco REPROCOPY—all the photographic features of : 


Ansco Reprolith® Ortho Type B emulsion on a translucent paper | ‘ 

base. When you want high performance at low cost—Reprocopy® Reproline 

is the ticket. Reprocopy 
ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. Lo... ene eee _— 
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READERS: 


Are you taking full advantage 


of your lithographic magazine? 


T HE staff of Modern Lithography has been trying, in several important ways, to 

make the pages of your magazine more valuable to you. Increased in-person 
coverage of litho club and trade association meetings has been one way. Interpretative 
articles on subjects of vital interest to you is another. That’s the reason for our recent 
series on presensitized plates, three-color direct separation, and visits to typical litho 


shops and for our expanded coverage of the litho news in all parts of the United States 
and foreign countries. 


Our climbing circulation figures indicate your appreciation of our efforts. But are 
you taking full advantage of your lithographic magazine? In past months, many of 
you have availed yourself of the services of our two regular columnists, Frank 
Arbolino (Press Clinic) and Herbert P. Paschel (Photographic Clinic). The purpose 
of this page is to remind you that if you have a troublesome problem regarding press 
or camera, these specialists are ready to help you solve it. If you are a subscriber to 
ML and have a question why not jot it down on the coupon below and send it along 
to us? We'll be glad to help you, and the service is free. 





MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. L] Mr. Arbolino CL] Mr. Paschel 
(Press) (Photography) 


My Question: 

















(Questions will not be answered by mail, but in an early issue of Modern Lithography) 


(Only your initials will be used) Company 


Address 
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Are Faster Process Lenses Needed? 


Faster Lenses Needed? 
Q: Most process lenses have an 
f: value of f:9 or f:11. Because of 
their slow speed and the low sensi- 
tivity of line and halftone films, we 
need very lights on our 
cameras. Wouldn’t it be better to 
have faster lenses and thus shorten 
exposures, or use less-light? This has 
always puzzled me? 


intense 


F. D., Battimore 

A: There are any number of rea- 
sons why technological progress in 
process lens design does not follow 
the same trend toward faster optics 
that occurred in other photographic 
fields. It is axiomatic that gains in 
lens speed entail losses in image quali- 
ty and, to compensate, require many 
more lens elements. This complicates 
lens design and manufacture. This is 
a serious enough problem with lenses 
of short focal lengths, but with long 
focal lengths the problems increase. 
A process lens must be corrected to 
an extremely high degree to fulfill 
the exacting demands of graphic arts 
photography. 

Image quality and not speed is 
the criterion that dictates process lens 
design. In order to maintain image 
quality it appears to be necessary to 
sacrifice more and more speed as the 
focal length increases. A 6” Goerz 
Artar, for example, has a speed of 
f:9. The same lens type in the 19 


By HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Technical Editor 





It is impossible for Mr. 
Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 
soon after receipt as possible. 
The columnist also is available 
to the trade as a consultant for 
more complex litho problems. 











and 24” focal lengths is f:11, while 
the 70” Artar is rated at f:16. 

A faster process lens would bring 
with it other problems. An f:11 lens 
of 19” focal length has a maximum 
aperture of approximately 1.72 inches 
At f:4 the aperture 
would be about 4.75 inches and the 
overall size of the lens would be al- 


in diameter. 


most three times that of the slower 
lens. Manufacturing costs would go 
up out of all proportion to the differ- 
ence in size. The lensboards of many 
process cameras would not accommo- 
date these larger optics. Then too, 
prisms, reversing mirrors, filters, etc., 
would have to be bigger. The extra 
bulk this entails would undoubtedly 
create many additional problems. 
There is also some question as to 
whether the greater speed would be 
fully utilized. It is not uncommon to 
use the same lens for line, halftone 
and color separation work. Of the 
three types of process photography, 
the longest exposures are encountered 
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with halftones. If, by means of a fast 
lens, the halftone exposure were re- 
duced to, let us say, 1Q seconds, then 
a line exposure at the same aperture 
and focus might require only one to 
two seconds. 

A color separation on a fast pan- 
chromatic film could conceivably be 
reduced to a fraction of a second. 
Since there are no suitable behind- 
the-lens shutters available for lenses 
of large diameter in barrel mounts, 
accurate timing of short duration ex- 
posures becomes a problem. The only 
recourse is to stop down the lens 
aperture to get the exposure interval 
within controllable limits. This, of 
course, defeats the purpose of higher 
lens speed. Obvious too, is the fact 
that while a faster lens solves some 
problems, it creates new ones. 

These considerations are not in- 
tended to imply that there will be no 
improvements in the future. Faster 
process lenses might well be per- 
fected as a result of the development 
of new optical glasses and advances 
in computing, designing and manu- 
facturing techniques. But, unless 
there is a reasonable demand for such 
lenses, the manufacturers won’t be 
justified in making the effort. 


Difference in Filters 

Q: What is the difference in re- 

sults when using gelatin, cemented 
and solid glass filters? 
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A: The photographic effect de- 
pends on the spectral composition and 
intensity of the light reaching the 
sensitive material, exposure duration, 
etc. If the three types of filters have 
identical transmission and absorption 


characteristics then, as far as color 
separation and correction are con- 
cerned, there will be no perceptible 
difference. It isn’t likely though that 
identical filters can be obtained in 
the three forms. Close, perhaps, but 
not identical. Merely cementing a 
gelatin filter between glass introduces 
certain differences. 

For the most part, gelatin filters 
offer no problem in respect to image 
size. Glass filters do. For color sepa- 
ration work cemented or solid glass 
filters must be matched in respect to 
thickness and parallelity of surfaces. 
If not, the images of a separation set 
will not match. 

Glass filters of either type must be 
mounted the 
otherwise a wedging effect will re- 
sult which will distort image size 
and shape. If the wedging effect 


accurately on lens, 


varies in a color separation set, this 
would make register difficult. 


Book Review 


Make Your Own Photo Equipment, By 
Geoffrey I. Lilley, 116 pp., 54% x 8%”, 
$4.50. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. 


For photographers with a flair for 
do-it-yourself projects, this book will 
probably be of interest and value. 
While it does not deal specifically 
with graphic arts apparatus, it does 
provide the average hobbyist with a 
step-by-step outline for the design 
and construction of a wide variety of 
photographic equipment. Not only is 
the text thorough in its coverage and 
detail but it is profusely augmented 
with drawings, plans and other illus- 
trations. 

The projects treated range from 
cameras, enlargers and projectors, to 
safelights, processing devices and ac- 
cessories. A full chapter is devoted to 
bellows construction. 

For the most part, all of the work 
can be carried out with simple tools. 
Those with power tools at their dis- 
posal will, of course, find it even 
easier to carry out the construction 
stages.™ 
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eo Years Ago In Mb 


OcroBrr, 1936—Fourth annual NAPL convention at the Tray- 
more in Atlantic City, drew record attendance of 254... Paul 
A. Heideke elected president; R. M. Collins, vice president ; George 
E. Loder, treasurer . . . Convention speakers include William C. 
Huebner, “the grand-daddy of photo-mechanical equipment.”’ 


Capt. L. B. Montfort, NAPL counsel, explained the subtleties 
of the new Robinson-Patman Act, as it affected lithographers. 


Many lithographers exhibited their material in the DMAA show 
in Cincinnati... New England’s Eastern States Exposition included 
actual printing plant in operation . . . Brooks Bank Note sponsored 
the exhibit, with cooperation of Rutherford Machinery Co. and the 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co... . Archie J. Fay named sales manager 
for National Process Co. 


10 Years Ago 


Ocrtoser, 1951—NAPL convention in Buffalo attended by 754, off a 
bit from previous years . . . Archie Fay reelected president . . . Car- 
toonist at Ebco booth draws hundreds of caricatures of leading 


litho personalities . . , with the results not always flattering. 


At the Roberts & Porter room in the hotel, photos were taken 
with “one of those cameras that turns out a print in a minute.” 
. - - Four litho plants were hosts to NAPL members: Buffalo 
Lithograph Co., Ward-Burns Co., Savage, Inc., and William J. 
Keller, Inc. 


Panelists Lloyd Bowden and George A. “Buck” Frank discussed 
metal decorating at Baltimore Litho Club meeting . .. NMDA 
planned Cincinnati convention . . . Bernard Rosenstadt, president 
of Ardlee Service, was elected president of Metropolitan Litho- 
graphers Association, New York . . . Tests were being conducted 
on the Hoe eight-color web-offset press at the Trenton Times. 
Progress Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, printed 20 million propa- 
ganda leaflets in Czechoslovakian for dispatch in plastic balloons from 


Germany. 


Octoper, 1956—NAPL set another record, as 1,540 attended big 
convention in New York . . . Old-timers met at Leone’s restaurant 
. . . Census showed big gains for litho; letterpress, gravure off . . . 
GPO added 16 offset presses . . . Green Duck Co., Chicago metal 
decorating firm, celebrated its 50th anniversary by operating at high 
speed to turn out political buttons for the election compaign. 


Paul A. Heideke and Mary Richardson Leigh were married in 
Bethesda, Md. ...C. W. Frazier, president of Brett Lithograph- 
ing Co., and prominent in LNA affairs for many years, died... 
LTF used closed-circuit television at Pittsburgh forum.® 
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HOE METAL DECORATING PRESSES ARE NOW OPERATING 
IN NINETEEN COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


You find, if you talk with metal decorators from various countries, that the Hoe reputation for precision 
and craftsmanship is world-wide. Metal decorators everywhere understand and appreciate sound engi- 


neering, design know-how and attention to detail during manufacture. And metal 
decorators — everywhere —enjoy the fine performance of their Hoe equipment. SOE. 
Look to Hoe for Progress in Printing. R. Hoe & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138 St., N.Y. 54, N.Y. 


Globe Copyright Aero Service Corp. 











TECHNICAL SECTION 





TAGA’s ‘Paper of the Year’: 


Novel Chemistry for Graphic Arts 


By JACK J. BULLOFF 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, O. 





ABSTRACT: Recent progress in chemistry, especially in inorganic 
chemistry, could possibly lead to many improvements in the graphic 
arts. To illustrate how such progress might be utilized in approaching 
the solution of practical problems,/a detailed discussion is given of old 
and new photographic processes against the background of some of 
the new knowledge. \Nonsilver halide, dry development, and lamp- 
developable colloid and photopolymer processes are reviewed. In the 
second part of the paper, some aspects of other graphic arts processes 
that seem to invite the application of recently uncovered chemical 
products, processes, and techniques are more briefly illustrated. These 
include problems in the wear of metals, the preparation and condi- 
tioning of metal surfaces, the improvement of lithographic platemak- 
ing and printing, and the acceleration of ink drying for higher-speed 





press operation. 











ORE than ever, present day 
M advances in an art depend on 
progress made outside that art. If 
progress in the graphic arts is to be 
made more rapid, graphic arts re- 
search ought to lean more heavily on 
techniques, approaches, processes and 
products developed for other purposes. 


So large a subject cannot be cov- 
ered other than illustratively in the 
compass of a short presentation. To 
show in some detail how use may be 
made of novel chemistry in approach- 


From a paper delivered at the 13th 
annual meeting of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Graphic Arts, Columbus, 
O., June 12-14, 1961. This report was 
voted ‘Paper of the Year’ by the TAGA 
members. 
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ing improvements in graphic arts pro- 
cesses, the photographic arts have 
been chosen. In Part I, silver-halide 
wet-development photography, dry 
photography, photopolymer photog- 
raphy, and bichromated colloids are 
considered against a background of 
some of the new chemistry. 

Once it is appreciated that applica- 
tion of new knowledge can only be 
made with considerable insight into 
both the practical and _ theoretical 
bases of the process to be improved or 
displaced, and not off-handedly, then 
presentations can be given briefly of a 
larger number of other. graphic arts 
processes and problems against a less 
fully developed background of pos- 
sibly relevant new ideas and facts. 


Part II is devoted to short discussions 
of such variegated graphic arts oper- 
ations as improving the wear of 
metals, the etching of surfaces, the 
deposition of metallic and nonmetallic 
coatings on substrates, the control of 
solid-liquid interfaces, the improve- 
ment of the drying characteristics of 
inks, and a few other topics of more 
general graphic arts interest. 


The Photographc Arts 

The modernization that has been 
going on in graphic arts for the last 
century was ushered in by the inven- 
tion of practical photography. Since 
its invention, silver-halide wet-devel- 
opment photography has been essen- 
tially a completely unrivalled process 
for making photographic images. 
Other processes have had only quite 
special applications. Despite its un- 
challenged technical and technological 
position, conventional photography 
has two drawbacks. The first is the 
need of a tank-development step and 
a reversal to secure positives. It is the 
cost of processing and the time and 
effort it involves rather than the cost 
of the silver that makes this often irk- 
some in application. The further 
complications attendant on making 
color photographs point up the desira- 
ability of having photographic mater- 
ials that can be more quickly, simply, 
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and cheaply transformed to final 
image materials. In applications where 
fluids cannot be employed—as in space 
satellite photography—or are incon- 
venient—as in military field photog- 
raphy—dry development is even more 
desirable. 

The second drawback of silver- 
halide photography is the grain struc- 
ture of emulsions. For photography 
requiring either the ability to have 
ultrahigh resolution or to undergo 
great magnifications, a grain struc- 
ture is disadvantageous. Where the 
speed required for photography calls 
for use of larger-grain plates, or in 
situations where the photographic ma- 
terial usable is the kind that under- 
goes exaggeration of graining on ex- 
posure or development, this second 
drawback can become quite serious. 
There are numerous other lacks in 
silver-halide photography, but these 
two serve to show that technological 
challenge to its present dominance is 
not only conceivable but desirable. 

To appreciate the shape that rival 
developments to silver-halide photog- 
raphy might take, and to understand 
better how other ways of. making ex- 
posure images, e.g., bichromated col- 
loid and photopolymer -resists and 
printing plates, might be improved, 
modern aspects of basic principles of 
successful photographic processes must 
be viewed starting with a considera- 
tion of conventional photography and 
its prospective improvements. 

In successful photographic pro- 
cesses, light must make an image that 
can be given durability. While the 
residual photosensitivity of unexposed 
photographic material can be removed 
by removal of photosensitive material 
from substrate, residual photo-sensi- 
tivity in exposed photographic mater- 
ial must be removed without disturb- 
ing formed image. Thus, any rival 
imaging system must have some equiv- 
alent of a fixation-development step. 
Further, if it is seriously to rival 
silver-halide phootgraphy, it may be 
necessary to form a latent image 
rather than a light-developed image 
in order to secure from a thousand 
to a billion times lower illumination 
requirements for exposure. The 
mechanics of this requirement can 
best be understood by reviewing the 


modern picture of silver halide latent 
image formation. 
Silver-Halide Photography 

When light falls on a near-perfect 
silver-halide crystal, nothing much 
seems to happen. Most of the crystal 
remains clear; a few surface areas and 
an occasional pinpoint spot of inter- 
ior crystal may darken. Often, on 
storing a light-exposed crystal, much 
of the darkening fades or “‘regresses.” 
Portions of clear crystal which have 
received millions of times the illum- 
ination needed to make the same 
amount of silver halide in a conven- 
tional emulsion developable by chem- 
ical reducing agents cannot be black- 
ened other than superficially by the 
same agents. 

On the other hand, solutions of sil- 
ver salts are blackened progressively 
by exposure to light, and there is prac- 
tically no regression of this kind of 
blackening. In the solution, light- 
supplied electrons reduce silver ion to 
silver metal, a process of photoreduc- 
tion. Uniformly, 
photoreducibile. 


silver salts are 

In a perfect crystal, the photochem- 
istry of silver ions is unchanged. 
What is changed is the ability of the 
environment of a silver halide to pro- 
vide electrons that the silver atom 
can hold. For each electron that is 
photogenerated, there is photogener- 
ated either a neighbor halogen atom, 
which cannot migrate, 
which remains nearby to capture the 
electron back eventually, 


and _ hence 


or else 
there is photogenerated a compensat- 
ing positive or hole charge which can 
migrate to recombine with the photo- 
liberated electron, or with another 
free electron somewhere in the crystal. 
This can be confirmed by two experi- 
ments. In one, the electrical con- 
ductivity of a good silver-halide crys- 
tal is measured first in the dark, and 
then under illumination, and then 
again in the dark. It is found that 
illumination enhances the conductivity 
of such crystals from a few to many 
thousands fold; silver halides belong 
to the class of solid-state materials 
known as photoconductors. The re- 
covery of the resistance on redarken- 
ing is almost complete, indicating that 
practically no photoreduction of a 
permanent nature has occurred. 
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On the other hand, if exceedingly 
imperfect silver-halide crystals are 
used, the photoconductivity is much 
less. The mobility of the light-gen- 
erated current carriers is much re- 
duced; both surface and bulk defects 
in the crystals serve to provide traps 
into which photogenerated species can 
wander, with the consequence that 
those which are captured cannot re- 
combine to cancel the effects of the 
illumination. There are two ways in 
which such durably 
crystals can be made. In one way the 
defects can be provided by straining 
or crushing crystals, or by making 


photosensitive 


them very small, for surfaces or crys- 
tals are prone to contain defects. A 
second way in which defects can be 
provided is by the inclusion of impur- 
ities in crystals, particularly those 
which reinforce the effects desired. 
Thus, photographic 
essentially means for photosensitizing 


emulsions are 


silver halides by introduction of oper- 
ations and impurities tending to max- 
imize the defect-enhanced photore- 
sponse. 

When light falls on a grain of a 
silver-halide emulsion, the hole or 
halogen atom formed suffers trapping 
either in a defect zone or by a halogen 
acceptor, like gelatin, and the forma- 
tion of a free silver atom is stabilized. 
Since even the most grossly imperfect 
crystals have some perfect portions, 
and since photoconductors are elec- 
tronic conductors, the silver atom 
formed can transfer its electron to a 
neighbor silver ion, and this can con- 
tinue. 

In effect, the migration of an elec- 
tron becomes equivalent to the diffu- 
sion of a silver atom. This migration 
a defect trap is 
reached. In this way, photons of light 
striking different portions of a photo- 
graphic emulsion grain may wind up 
close together in a single trap zone 
relatively far away from their points 
of origin. The concentration of so 
many photoproducts in one zone leads 
to an enhancement of the local energy 
and the local strain. Thus, when a 
developer reaches such a 
zone, neighboring silver ions are de- 


continues until 


solution 
velopable, and as development ruins 
the crystal near them, the ruin pro- 


gresses throughout the entire grain, 
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Behind the Fred’k H. Levey label is a 
research program that produces the 
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roller. New methods and formulae 
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being developed in our laboratories 

to bring you the superior craftsmanship 
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making all of the grain black, even 
though there were only four to six 
atoms in the trap zone. 

The latent image consists of these 
loaded trap zones; the developed 
image consists of entire grains sensi- 
tized to development by the presence 
of such zones. If the amount of silver 
in a grain is 10,000,000 times that in 
the latent image spot, then light did 
0.0000001 of the work needed to 
form the image, and development pro- 
vided 99.9999 percent of the work 
needed to form it. Thus, latent-image 
photography can have light require- 
ments only a thousanth or a millionth 
as high as that of photography in 
which all the work of forming or dif- 
ferentiating the image is dene by 
light. This effective photomultiplica- 
tion of wet-development is the basis 
of the success of silver-halide photog- 
raphy. 


Challenging Silver-Halide 
Photography 

In order to rival this low light re- 
quirement for ultimate image forma- 
tion, alternative photographic pro- 
cesses must somehow achieve an equiv- 
alent effective photomultiplication. 
There are two general approaches to 
doing so. In one approach, photocon- 
ductors would be used in a manner 
analogous to that effective in silver- 
halide emulsions. Since this would 
have the disadvantages of grain struc- 
ture and wet development, and only 
the minor possible advantage that a 
cheaper photoconductor than silver, 
with equivalent photoreduction prop- 
erties, might possibly be uncovered, 
it is the more restricted, and less tech- 
nically and economically attractive ap- 
proach. The second approach is the 
more variegated one of developing a 
novel process, with a specific view to- 
ward eliminating one or another dis- 
advantage of conventional _ silver- 
halide photography. 

There are two extreme ways in 
which the second approach could be 
initiated. One could start with the 
conventional process and seek to 
ameliorate or modify it in a series of 
practical steps. Thus, the Land 
Polaroid process, using large-pod de- 
veloper carriers, and diffusion devel- 
opment, takes development out of the 


dark room into the camera. Undoubt- 
edly, micropods uniformly distributed 
in the emulsion can be provided by a 
novel adaptation of the ““No Carbon 
Required” National Cash Register 
Company encapsulation process. This 
would provide for diffusion develop- 
ment motion-picture film, video tapes, 
and ultrafast photorecorders. It could 
be adapted to autophotocomposing 
transparencies and other graphic arts 
uses. 

Similarly, emulsions alike in type 
to conventional ones can be overex- 
posed past the stage where a latent 
image is formed to give what are 
called printout images, i.e. visible sil- 
ver images produced by the light re- 
flected from the subject exposed. 
Printouts formerly were used quite 
commonly for photographer’s portrait 
proofs. Since printout can be done 
on ultrafine grain emulsions, it was 
used years ago to make “mikrats,”’ ex- 
tremely small microphotographs cap- 
able of extreme degrees of blowup, as 
in archive condensation. The print- 
out process will be discussed further 
below, as a process of dry photog- 
raphy. 

The other extreme of the approach 
to a novel process rivalling conven- 
tional photography is that of improv- 
ing the sensitivity of existing alterna- 
tive photographic processes lacking 
one or another disadvantage of the 
silver-halide process. Diazoprints are 
essentially grainless, capable of ultra- 
high resolution or extreme magnifica- 
tion; diazo compounds presently used 
are not capable of providing even 
projection speed for bright-light re- 
production. Bichromated colloids, 
other oxidant-colloid and resist ma- 
terials, and present letterpress photo- 
plate photopolymer systems are also 
grossly insensitive arc-illumination- 
requiring materials. But recent de- 
velopments in chemistry, particularly 
in inorganic chemistry, offer many 
routes to improving the photographic 
speed of such materials. 

Besides its intrinsic aptitudes, sil- 
ver-halide photography has had a 
fruitful century of both empirical and 
theory-guided maturation of the state 
of its art. Some of this would be 
applicable to rival systems of photog- 

raphy once they came forth. One 
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phenomenon that now seems demon- 
strated as effective for increasing the 
photosensitivity of other photoconduc- 
tors, e.g., zinc oxide and cadmium 
sulfide, and which may be equally ef- 
fective generally for photosensitizing 
photochemical reactions, is that of dye 
sensitization. It is likely fast panchro- 
matic photography, whatever _ its 
mechanism, can only be achieved by 
use of one or another means of addi- 
tion sensitization. 

In dyes or pigments, depth of color 
results from good absorption of cer- 
tain wavelengths. Such good absorp- 
tion, dependent on high molecular ex- 
tinction of transmitted light, is termed 
hyperchromy. Many materials absorb 
ultraviolet and longer wavelengths 
into the blue and green quite well. To 
secure panchromatic response, it is de- 
sirable to absorb even longer wave- 
lengths of light, into the red and the 
near infrared, also. Extending absorp- 
tion into these wavelengths is called 
bathochromic enhancement. 

Hyperchromy and bathochromy do 
not suffice to make a sensitizer. For 
a photo-process to take place, an en- 
ergy of activation must be provided. 
To do this, a sensitizer must be able 
to transfer energy it receives from 
light which the photoprocess cannot 
absorb or use directly, to the photo- 
process in question. This energy 
coupling between sensitizer and sensi- 
tized process is all important. Mod- 
ern chemistry can guide the selection 
of sensitizer-process couplings of high 
efficiency as well as the synthesis of 
adequately hyperchromic and batho- 
chromic sensitizers. 

Certain atomic groupings impart 
color to molecules. The detailed 
means by which apt color enhance- 
ments and energy couplings may be 
predicted are emerging from current 
attempts to increase the sophistication 
of silver-halide photography. It 
would indeed be ironic if thereby the 
successful challenge of conventional 
photography by novel devisements is 

greatly accelerated. Certainly such 
knowledge would be most applicable 
to methods starting with silver-halide 
materials, such as printout photog- 
raphy.® 
Next Month: Part 2 — Printout 
Photography, Photopolymerization. 
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Oxford Installs 
Fully Automated 
Pulping Process 


XFORD Paper Co. recently conducted members of 

the trade press on a tour of its new softwood 
kraft pulping operations at its mill in Rumford, Me. 
Completion of the new process climaxes a two-year 
expansion and conversion program at Rumford and, the 
company reports, represents a major improvement in 
the production of its fine printing papers. 


Research men at the mill told ML that the decision 
to convert from sulphite pulping to softwood kraft pulp- 
ing was preceded by studies of the potential growth of 
the firm’s markets and the ability of its wood resources 
to meet future demands. 


Moreover, they said that pulping and papermaking 
studies conclusively demonstrated the superiority of 
northeastern softwood kraft pulp over the pulps pro- 
duced by the sulphite process for the making of fine 
printing paper. 

This change, according to George McKnight, director 
of research, is now enabling Oxford to produce a pulp 
that is significantly stronger and more opaque than the 
pulp that was supplied by the sulphite method. 

He also said that ‘“‘these pulps produce papers with im- 
proved formation, better surface levelness, and higher 
internal bonding. To a printer using any of the major 
printing processes, these qualities mean higher fidelity of 
printing and less variability, which could result in faster 
makeready and a reduction of printing waste.” 

The expansion and conversion program was begun in 
January, 1959. It brought with it many complex prob- 
lems, for it involved building a new mill inside an old 
one that was in continuous operation. Many of the in- 
stallations were made in the center of manufacturing 
areas where continuity of existing operations was an ab- 
solute necessity. Other changes required the moving and 
rebuilding of old equipment into other areas to clear sites 
for new machinery. The target date of July, 1961, was 
met, however, and the new process is now in full 
operation. 

Although it represents an investment of more than $16 
million, Oxford feels that the kraft process will be more 
economical in the long run. With the old sulphite pro- 
cess, pulp was made primarily from spruce and fir. The 
company found that its yearly consumption of these 
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Oxford’s North Star Coater employs the trailing blade method 
of applying coatings to various types of fine printing papers. 


woods was exceeding the annual growth and that even- 
tually it would have to go great distances to get wood 
supplies. 

Substitution of the kraft process allows Oxford to use 
not only fir and spruce but additional amounts of hem- 
lock, which is readily available, as well as pine and 
saw mill waste in the form of chips, thus eliminating 
the possibility of a local wood shortage. 

Moreover, in the interest of operating efficiency and 
manpower economy, the process has been fully automated. 
Electrical controls have been concentrated on panels lo- 
cated in central control stations. From these, an operator 
can determine the place of any malfunction merely by 
glancing at the control board. In the case of a major 
failure, the entire process can be stopped by pushing 
a single button. 


In addition, the process has greatly simplified the 
firm’s chemical recovery system, and has virtually elim- 
inated stream pollution, a problem that was becoming 
increasingly more expensive under the sulphite method. 

Concurrent with the conversion from sulphite to soft- 
wood kraft pulping, Oxford also expanded its hardwood 
kraft pulping process, and installed a new oil-fired Tray- 
lor lime kiln, 10 feet in diameter and 275 feet long. 
This giant kiln can handle 150 tons of lime a day. 

Overall, the expansion and conversion project will, 
according to Oxford officials, not only improve the 
quality of the papers it is presently producing, but will 
give the company greater flexibility to meet the demands 
of the future." 
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MILWAUKEE 








M. A. Connely Addresses Club 
At the Sept. 26 meeting of the 
Milwaukee Litho Club, M. A. Con- 
nely, technical representative of the 
Photo Products Dept. of the Du 
Pont Co., gave a talk entitled “You 
Can’t Believe What You See.” 

Mr. Connely presented a series of 
optical illusions related to lithogra- 
phy which demonstrated how the eye 
can be fooled. He also discussed 
methods of compensating for these 
illusions, including mental, psycho- 
logical, optical and mechanical ap- 
proaches. Fluorescence and _ultra-vio- 
let light reflection and absorption as 
it relates to color, photographic copy, 
and photo-reproduction were also re- 
viewed. 

Mr. Connely has been associated 
with the graphic arts for 28 years. 
He is a member of the Chicago Litho 
Club and a past member of the Twin 
Cities Litho Club. 

Fred Riebau, of General Printing 
Ink Co., and Lyle J. Wolfgram, of 
Olson Publishing, are new members 


of the club. 
3 





SUSQUEHANNA 











“New Developments” Talk 

At the Sept..21 meeting of the 
Susquehanna Litho Club, Philip 
Tobias, of Philip Tobias Associates, 
consultants to the graphic arts, gave 
a talk entitled “New Developments 
in Lithography.” 

In his talk, Mr. Tobias, who is a 
member of the LTF Research Staff 
and former director of Research and 
Engineering for the Edward Stern 
Co., took his audience on an imagi- 
nary tour of a modern litho plant. 
He commented on each operation, and 
described research work being done 
to improve the various litho plant de- 
partments. He also described new 
equipment that is now in the research 
or development stage. 

Also at the meeting, club member 
James Walsh announced that final 
arrangements had been made for spon- 
soring the LTF Clinic in Hershey, 
April 13-14, 
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Philadelphia Marks 25th Year 


HE Philadelphia Litho Club 
this year marks its 25th anniver 
sary, with 
meetings again underway. The dinner 


social and educational 





Howard Harcke Anthony Capello 


dance on Sept. 23 marked the start 
of the silver anniversary season for 
the club, which was formed in 1936 
by a group of progressive lithogra- 
phers who wanted to get together 
once a month to seek solutions to their 
common problems. 

With the advice and assistance of 
the already well-established New 
York club, the Philadelphia group 
started with 100 charter members 
The late Anthony Capello, later a 
president of the NALC, was first 
president of the club. Assisting him 
were Theodore Leonhardt, vice presi- 
dent; George M. Goldsmith, secre- 
tary; and Robert P. Inglis, treasurer. 

Since Mr, Capello’s term of office, 
the following men have served as 
president of the club, some for more 
than one term: Charles F. Geese, 
Kenneth A, Whitecar, William H. 
Jensen, Herman J. Hanselman, Wal- 
ter A. Kaiser, William J. Stevens, 
Elmer Strange, Joseph W. Mazza- 
ferri, Joseph Hickey, Joseph Kneble, 
Walter Blattenberger, J. Leonard 
Starkey, Stephen Rubenstein and 
Russell Johnson. 

The first group of governors in- 
cluded W. Lester Banes, Walter A. 
Conlan, John--Dieterle, Wilson B. 
Edgar, Mr. Geese, Walter A. Harris, 
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Irving Johnson, Adam Pentz, Keith 
M. Rosser and J, Ed. Thompson. 

The club still holds dinner meet- 
ings the fourth Monday of the month, 
from September to May, in the Poor 
Richard Club, on Locust St., center 
for most of Philadelphia’s graphic arts 
activities. 

Other past officers of the club who 
have headed the National Association 
of Litho Clubs are Mr. Stevens, one 
of the founders of the NALC, now 
executive vice president of NAPL, 
and Mr. Starkey, now a prominent 
member and past president of the 
Dayton Club. Philadelphia is a char- 
ter member of NALC, and last Jan- 
uary was host at a mid-season meet- 
ing of the organization. 

Current officers of the club are 
Howard T. Harcke, president; Her- 
man Britz, vice president; Andrew 
Given, Joseph H. 
Winterburg, perennial secretary. 


treasurer; and 





KANSAS CITY 











“Ladies Night’”’ Opens Season 

The Kansas City Litho Club open- 
ed its fall season September 6 with 
a “Ladies Night” dinner meeting at 
Stephenson’s Restaurant, Kansas City. 

The club starts the fall season with 
144 members. It began last season 
with 112, Average attendance at 
meetings during the past year ran near 
the 100 mark. 

New members added during the 
summer include George Johnson and 
Milam Mart of Inter-Collegiatc 
Press, and Michael Krisman of Mil- 
ler Cooper Ink Co. 

The club put in its bid to have the 
1965 convention of the National As- 
sociation of Litho Clubs held in-Kan- 
sas City. 
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Sel WIPE-ON PLATES 

CUT COSTS WHERE 
THEY COST THE MOST 
—IN THE PRESSROOM 


S-T plates virtually eliminate press down- 
time for water adjustments, cleaning 
plates and replacing worn plates. 

They are precisely grained by a special 
sandblasting process. This mechanically 
applied grain holds the water better— 
proper ink and water balance is main- 
tained consistently. S-T plates resist 
scumming. Non-printing areas remain 
clean, and strong solids and fine-screen, 
high-fidelity halftones keep producing 
crisp impressions over long, long runs. 

With S-T plates, you can produce qual- 
ity lithography, competitively ... and at 
a profit. Prove it to yourself, in your own 
plant—put your next job on S-T’s. 

S-T plates are available in sizes rang- 
ing from 10 x 1514 to 58 x 77. Manu- 
factured by Sumner Williams, Inc., the 
plates, as well as the chemicals to process 
them, are distributed exclusively by the 
Harold M. Pitman Company, largest sup- 
plier of films, chemicals, plates and equip- 
ment for the graphic arts industry. 


“a HAROLD M. PITMAN COMPANY 























Chicago 50, lilinois.............. 33rd Street & 51st Avenue 
Secaucus, New Jersey................4-. 515 Secaucus Road 
New York 36, New York............... 230 West 41st Street 
OOD OE, UO ceric cc cececese 3501 West 140th Street 
Boston 10, Massachusetts............ The Pitman Sales Co., 


11 Melcher Street 
The most COMPLETE source for graphic arts supplies 
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DAYTON 











Taylor Addresses Club 
The Dayton Litho Club and 


the Craftsmen’s Club, held a joint 
meeting Sept. 21 at the Van Cleve 
Hotel. Guest speaker was Ben Tay- 
lor, industrial relations manager of 


the B. F. Goodrich Co. 


The Litho Club’s board of gover- 
nors has announced it will soon start 
posting the names of deliquent mem- 
bers. If a member is not sure of his 
status, he should call Robert Martin, 
Am. 3-3551, Ext. 342, to find out 
whether or not he is on the delin- 
quent list. 





CINCINNATI 





Future Prospects Discussed 

Edward F. Koren, central division 
manager, Lithoplate, Inc., Chicago, 
was the guest speaker of the Cincin- 
nati Litho Club’s first monthly meet- 
ing for the fall season on Sept. 12 
in the Finneytown Inn. 


Mr. Koren, who has been active 
in the lithographic -industry for the 
past 16 years, in both the technical 
and management positions, reviewed 
the progress of the printing business 
since the close of the Korean War. 
He also described the developments 
now being planned for the printing 
business, from chemicals to heavy 
equipment. 





TWIN CITY 











Roller Requirements Discussed 

At the September meeting of the 
Twin City Litho Club, held at the 
Tempo Restaurant, W. E. Murphy, 
of Ideal Roller and Manufacturing 
Co., gave a talk entitled “Require- 
ments of a Quality Roller.” 

During his discussion, Mr. Mur- 
phy outlined the procedure of roller 
manufacturing and the quality con- 
trol methods employed by Ideal 
Roller. Norman Provan, also of 
Ideal, assisted Mr. Murphy in the 
question and answer period that fol- 
lowed the talk. 


(Continued on Page 74) 


Chicago Discusses MICR Methods 


The Chicago Litho Club opened 
fall educational program ser- 
ies Sept. 21 with a talk on magnetic 
ink check printing (MICR) by 
Wayne E. Schmuhl of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation’s re- 
search staff. Club members also had 
opportunity to meet James L. Harri- 
son, public printer of the U.S. who 
came out from Washington for the 
formal presentation of the honorary 
membership in the Chicago Club, 
which had been awarded him last 
spring. Rae Goss, past president of 
the NALC and of the Chicago Club, 
made the presentation. Mr. Harrison 
is a member of the Washington Litho 
Club and the first NALC man to 
hold the office of Public Printer. 
Mr. Schmuhl explained the funda- 
mentals of the MICR 
standard to meet the requirements of 
the Bankers Association. 
He then discussed production meth- 


its 


system as 
American 


ods, incuding copy preparation and 
camera steps, platemaking and press 
operation the interrela- 
tionships of paper and ink for the job, 
and the use of instruments available 
for quality control and inspection of 


techniques, 


documents printed with magnetic 
inks, using the special E 13-B type 
font. Mechanical layout gauges, 


optical comparators and signal level 
measuring devices were demonstrated. 
A question and answer period follow- 
ed the presentation. 


Mr. Schmuhl holds a B.S. degree 
in chemistry from Illinois Institute of 
Technology, and has done advance 
work in industrial engineering and 
packaging. His 10 years experience 
in the graphic arts includes develop- 
ment work for a major printing ink 
manufacturer and a leading business 
forms printer. For the latter firm, 
he developed and placed into produc- 
tion successful conductive and mag- 
netic ink printing methods. At the 
LTF research laboratory, he is super- 
visor of the new technical service pro- 
gram and the paper and ink division. 
He is also in charge of the series of 
seminars on magnetic ink check print- 
ing, which have been under way at 
Glessner House since early spring. 





ST. LOUIS 











Litho Clinic Set - 

St. Louis Litho Club opened its 
fall season with a dinner meeting 
September 7 at Lemmon’s Restaurant 
in South St. Louis, at which the club 
announced plans for a Litho Clinic 
the second week in October. 

Following new members were wel- 
comed: Joseph A. Ottersbach, Buxton 
& Skinner Printing Co.; Joseph H. 
Horton, Edward P. Tokarz and A. 
L. Powell all of Simmons-Wood- 
ward, Inc.; Raymond J. Meyer and 
Clarence 


Schaefer of George D. 


Barnard Co. 





Murphy Addresse 


NALC president 
John Murphy, left, 
recently conferred 

with John McMas- 
ter, manager of 
Eastman  Kodak’s 
graphic arts sales 
division, concerning 
the latest methods 
for color lithogra- 
phy, and new tech- 
niques and trends 
in the graphic arts. 
W hile in Rochester, 
Mr. Murphy also 
addressed a_ meet- 
ing of the Litho 
Club, on the sub- 
ject, “Fundamental 
Considerations of 
Modern Manage- 
ment Problems.” He ; 
pointed out that, ; 
while the 1960’s will bring great oppor 
accompanied by intense competition. 








s Rochester Club 


tunities for lithographers, they will be 
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GOOD NEWS / 


For Wagner Rotary Air Oven Operators 


Vinyls—heavier film weights and higher speeds—all result in 
more of a solvent load—more gallons of solvent evaporated 
per hour. 


To keep the L.E.L. (lower explosive limit) on the safe side, 
the capacity of the exhaust fan must be increased and more 
fresh air must be taken into the body of the oven—after first 
being heated to the desired baking temperature. 


The Kit of Parts—to alter your present Wagner Rotary Air 
Oven, is available. 


Call or write for an outline print, showing the general ar- 


rangement, and a quotation. 


When thinking of Progress—think of Wagner! 


NS 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 
COMPANY 


Wagner Litho Machinery Division 
NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


Secaucus, N.J. 
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METAL DECORATING 















































Visit to Aluminum Plant 


On NMDA Schedule 


PLANT visit to the Reynolds 

Metals Co., McCook Sheet 
and Plate Works, is, or the schedule 
for the 27th annual convention of 
the National Metal Decorators As- 
sociation this month NMDA will 
convene at the Sheraton ‘Towers, 
Chicago, Oct. 16-18, with a big at- 
tendance expected. 

The plant visit apparently is in 
place of the round table sessions that 
were so popular at recent meetings of 
this association. It will take place 
Tuesday afternoon, the middle day of 
the three day convention. The morn- 
ing is open. 

On Monday and Wednesday 
speakers will discuss a variety of 
metal decorating problems at general 
sessions of the group. The conven- 
tion will start Monday morning with 
a closed business meeting for NM- 
DA members only. It will be fol- 
lowed by a general luncheon and the 
first session of talks at 2 p. m. On 
the program will be a talk by Wyatte 
F. DeLoache, entitled “Progress Un- 
limited.” James L. Burns, a past 
president of the association, will fol- 
low with an outline of “What Metal 
Decorators Expect from their Sup- 
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pliers,” and Michael H. Bruno and 
several other members of the research 
staff of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation will conclude the pro- 
gram with a report on the research 
being carried out at the Lithographic 
Technical 
House Laboratories. 

On Wednesday morning G. L. 
McClain will tell “The Aluminum 
Story,” Paul O. Blackmore will re- 
veal “Modern Methods for Finding 


Foundation’s Glessner 


UYSVGROUUSERERS0TNNUUTUTAOEUOAUUOOAUA GHENT 


Hospitality Room 


The Hospitality Room, sponsored 
by MDSG, will be open during the 
convention at the following hours: 


Sunpay, Oct. 15—Noon to 
Midnight. 

Monpay, Oct. 16—9 a. m. to 
Spm. 

TueEspay, Oct. 17—9 a. m. to 
11 p. m. 

Wepnespay, Oct. 18—9 «a. m. 
to 5 p. m. 


Pre-registration may be 
plished at the room on Sunday even- 
ing, before the convention opens. 


accom- 


UVNDUUVUOUQEEOUANOUOUOUUEOOUUEUOGUUUEEA ASAE AEA 


the Needle in the Haystack;” and 
David H. Luedeman will discuss the 
Ferrolite plate. 

Paul T. Mielke, Albert Mate- 
razzi and Ralph C. Rosecrance will 
provide the final three talks, Wed- 
nesday respectively, 
operations research, chemical princi- 
ples of decorating, and “The Metal 
Decorator’s Challenge.” 


afternoon, on, 


The Metal Decorating Suppliers 
Guild once again will be host at a 
Hospitality Room open during the 
entire convention, except during 
meeting hours. 

William A. Westphal is president 
of NMDA. Other officers are James 
G. Smith, vice president; George L. 
McClain, secretary-treasurer; and 
W. H. Parker, chaplain. Serving on 
the convention committee under past 
president Harold W. Lee are Robert 
L. Singley, George Scalamera, Earl 
E. Gray, Jr., Mr. Westphal, George 
E. Seeba, Roy A. Siesky, Mr. Smith 
and Mr. McClain.® 


Turn page for » 
complete NMDA program 












to meet the critical baking standards 


for sanitary lacquers 
YOUNG BROTHERS CAN BODY OVENS 


























You can’t compromise with quality when you produce 


containers for foods and beverages. 


Young Brothers Car Body Ovens are built to your 
specific requirements and are available with either belt or 
cable conveyors. If speed is a factor, units may be obtained 
to process more than 1,000 cans per minute. 


Sixty-five years of experience designing and building 
individually designed ovens for all baking and drying 
processes is your assurance of quality and outstanding 
performance in every Young Brothers Oven. COLA 

Let us tell you how you can get better, faster, more 
economical can body baking today. Write for Bulletin 9-L. 


Systems engineered for economy and versatility 


YOUNG BROTHERS COMPANY 
1839 Columbus Rd. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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NMDA Program 


Sunday, Oct. 15 


6-8 p.m. Pre-registration in Hospitality Room, Parlor A, 11th floor. Room will be maintained 


during the convention by the Metal Decorating Suppliers Guild. 


Monday. Oct. 16 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. Registration. Old Lobby. 
10:30 a.m. Business Meeting. NMDA members only. Boulevard Room. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon. Ballroom. 


2:00 p.m. General Session in the Boulevard Room. 
“Progress Unlimited,” Wyatte F. DeLoache. 
“What Metal Decorators Expect from Their Suppliers.” James L. Burns. + 
“LTF Reports to the Metal Decorators,” Michael H. Bruno and associates. 


6:30 p.m Evening entertainment and dinner sponsored by Metal Decorating Suppliers Guild. 


Tuesday. Oct. 17 
Morning Free for sightseeing, shopping, swimming in hotel pool. 
Noon Luncheon. Exhibit Hall. 


Afternoon Buses leave for plant visit to Reynolds Metals Co., McCook Sheet and Plate Works, 
McCook, III. 


Wednesday. Oct. 18 


10:00 a.m. General Session in the Boulevard Room. 
“The Aluminum Story,” G. L. McClain. 
“Modern Methods for Finding the Needle in the Haystack,” Paul O. Blackmore. 
“Ferrolite Plate,’ David H. Luedemann. 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon. Ballroom. 


2:00 p.m. General Session in the Boulevard Room. 
“Operations Research in Metal Decorating,’ Paul T. Mielke. 


“Lithography — Some Chemical Principles,’ 4/bert Materazzi. 


“The Metal Decorator’s Challenge,” Ralph C. Rosecrance. 
6:30 p.m. Reception. Crystal Foyer. 


8:00 p.m. Banquet and guest speaker, Bill Gove. Ballroom. 
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That odor you smell 
Is money escaping! 


The odorous fumes coming from your plant are probably costing 
you much more than the good will of your employees and 
neighbors. For these odors often represent a wasted asset .. . 

a missed opportunity to lower your costs . . . through conversion 
of fumes to BTU’s for return to your ovens, use in other 

plant processes, or heating plant make-up air. 


Thousands of installations . . . on ovens and dryers for wire 
enameling, paint baking, metal decorating, paper printing and 
impregnating, organic coating and curing, and many other purposes 
. .. have proven the economy and feasibility of using objectionable 
oven exhaust vapors as money-saving fuels through Catalytic 
Combustion. In this proven process, all-metal catalysts and catalytic 
systems oxidize these gases by low temperature, flameless combustion 
. .. to give you usable energy and an odorless and colorless 
discharge. Incidental benefits often include reduced fire hazards, 
simplified cleaning maintenance, healthier working conditions 
. .. and better community relations. 





For more details on the economies possible write Dept. A 
for this brochure. Or, give us a few facts on your oven 
exhaust problem so we can make specific suggestions . . . to 
you, or your equipment builder. 




















CATALYTIC COMBUSTION corporatION 
4725 Fourteenth Street » Detroit 8, Michigan 
A SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Irregularly-shaped plastic bottles are printed by offset on this 
prototype machine at Continental Can Co.’s $20 million pack- 
aging research center in Chicago, which was officially opened 
last month. The new center consolidates research activities for 
all but one of Continental’s product divisions in close proximity 
to each other and to the long-range research operation at Cen- 
tral Research Engineering. Vacuum metallizer (right) is used 
by Continental scientists to coat base metals, papers and plastics 





metals. 


research men are 
tinplate. 





CMI Reports on Cans 

The third largest steel consuming 
industry in the United States has 
made statistics available which ac- 
count for the end use of a grand 
total of 4,818,164 tons of steel used 
by can manufacturers during 1960. 

H. Ferris White, executive direc- 
tor of Can Manufacturers Institute, 
reported that shipments of tin cans 
last year totalled 43.6 billion, 2.6 per 
cent below the all-time record produc- 
tion of 1959, 

Mr. White noted that, “Significant 
production gains were registered 
soft drink cans (49.6 per cent) ; fish 
and seafood (7.3 per cent); and pet 
foods (3.6 per cent). Although show- 
ing a slight drop from 1959 produc- 
tion, the beer can maintained its posi- 
tion as the largest single-product item, 
followed closely by vegetables and 
vegetable juices, with fruit and fruit 
juices not far behind.” 

In addition to consumption statis- 
tics for some 17 commodity groups, 
the Can Manufacturers Institute’s 
“Annual Report of Steel and Tin 
Consumed in Metal Cans” notes geo- 


graphical distribution of can consump- 
tion and quarterly shipments in terms 
of short tons of steel. 

The report for the first time shows 
shipment figures on aluminum ton- 
nage for cans and also the tonnage of 
steel used for pressure packed prod- 
ucts. A total of 20,314 tons of alum- 
inum went into the making of cans, 
while the amount of steel used in 


METAL CONSUMED IN METAL CANS 





TOTAL CONSUMPTION 


| 

9 
6 
1°) 
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Decorating Problems Studied at Continental Laboratory 


with films of aluminum, chromium, titanium and some 50 other 
Coatings as thin as two millionths of an inch can be 
applied. In the metal research center of the 
concentrating 
The beverage section 
bonated beverages, and several brewers have already switched 
to the thinner gauge for 12-0z. 
provements in aluminum cans also are being tested. 


vast complex, the 
on development *of lightweight 
is testing 60-lb. plate fer car- 


cans, Continental reports. Im- 


pressure packaging totalled 66,440 
tons. 

The complete report is bound in a 
28-page booklet compiled with the as- 
sistance of source material from the 
U. S. Government Bureau of Census, 
Bureau of Mines, and the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Further information or copies of 
the complete report may be obtained 
from the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tue, Suite 1100, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York :17,, N.Y. 

a 


Lasky Names Barnhard 

The Lasky Co., Newark, N. J., 
has announced the appointment of 
Sherwood A, Barnhard as president. 
Saul Lasky, 
been named chairman of the board. 

Prior to his Mr. 
Barnhard was for five years execu- 
tive vice president of the firm. He 
has been with Lasky 15 years, and is 
presently secretary of the Master 
Printer’s Association of New Jersey 


He succeeds who _ has 


appointment, 


and a member of the Printing Indus- 
tries of Metropolitan New York. 
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PRE-SENS/TIZED PLATES 


YOU, the professional lithographer, are in mind when we 
make ENCO plates. There are good reasons why craftsmen 
continually choose Enco plates. Fine grain which elimi- 
nates problems of scratches, halation, plugged halftones 
and assists in proper ink/water balance. Exposure of Enco 
plates is not affected by heat or humidity; extreme length 
of run is possible with Enco Long run Lacquer, deletions 
and additions are easily made and processing is fast 
and easy. 


Use Enco Pre-sensitized Plates...they are made to 
the standards of the critical lithographer. 


Enco Plates are made in size and thickness for most 
presses, for use with negatives or positives. 


ARRANGE FOR A DEMONSTRATION ... TODAY. 


azoplate 


558 CENTRAL AVENUE * MURRAY HILL, N. J. 











NEW YORK 











Talks On Hickeys 

The Oct. 25 meeting of the New 
York Litho Club will be entitled 
“Lick the Hickey Night” and will 
feature three speakers representing 
the paper, roller and ink manufactur- 
ing industries. 

First speaker will be John L. Kron- 
enberg, of §. D. Warren Paper Co. 
He will be followed by Norman L. 
Rowe, vice president of Ideal Roller 
& Mfg. Co., Inc., Final speaker will 
be Ted Makarius, of Pope & Gray. 





WASHINGTON 











New Members Accepted 

The board of governors of the 
Washington Litho Club announced 
last month that it has approved the 
membership applications of Gary L. 
Grigsby and Harvey Fittnig, both 
of the Government Printing Office, 
and William Shields, Jr., of Mead 
Paper Co. 

The club did not hold a regular 
meeting in September because of its 
Mid-Atlantic Litho Clinic, held in 
Harding Hall, GPO, Sept. 22-23. 
(A full report on the clinic will ap- 
pear in the Nov. ML.) 





CLEVELAND 














Stripping Discussed 

At the Sept. 28 meeting of the 
Cleveland Litho Club held at the 
Cleveland Engineering & Scientific 
Center, a film entitled, “A Practical 
Approach To Offset Stripping,” and 
a talk by William Sweigard, stripping 
supervisor of Smith and Setron Co., 
were featured on the program. 


The film showed the correct 
equipment necessary for the stripping 
operation. Mr. Sweigard’s talk dealt 
with stripping procedures. In ex- 
plaining the importance of the oper- 
ation he said, “While all other pro- 
cedures in a litho plant have become 
highly mechanized, stripping alone 
has remained an art medium, replying 
entirely upon the ability of the strip- 
per to perform his task. 
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La 
» “pe Eliminates brush opaquing 
“Wire Speeds platemaking 
'  @ Sharpens dropouts 

@ Simplifies color separations 
\ @ Improves camera copy 
“== Saves time and labor 
@ Reduces overall job costs 


Wlane RUBYLITH... 


a revolutionary knife cut red film is laminated to 
a stable transparent plastic backing sheet. The 
red film is “light safe” so that when contacted to 
a sensitized emulsion and exposed to a suitable 
light source, light passes through the cut-out 
portions only...not through the red film. # The 
mylar* backing is absolutely stable...insures per- 
fect register. ™ Special effects such as crayon 
tones, paste ups, benday sheets, and opaquing 
are easily combined with versatile ULANO 
RUBYLITH. *T.M. DuPont Polyester Film 


Wlane AMBERLITH... 


a companion film to Rubylith serves as a color 
separation medium which is used as the master 
on the camera copy board to secure negatives 
or positives. 








° 
i 
: 

i 


® Write 
today on your CY lano} &. 

letterhead for your vn : 
free technical brochure nuaviidu <ameenute 


and samples of the The Mew HAND.CUT MASKING FILMS for the GRAPHIC ARTS 


Ulano Graphic Arts Supplies, Inc. 


610 Dean Street, Brooklyn 38, New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “UlanoFilm” / 











‘4 
s 
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FOGRAPHIC 
TECHNICAL 
FOUNDATION 




















SCREEN TINTS 


Incomparable quality! Available 
in 6 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. $95.00 per doz. 
$52.50 per ¥% doz. Singly, 
$10.00 each. 





COMMERCIAL TINTS 


Truly fine quality. Available in 
12 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. $5.85 each. 


2-COLOR GUIDE 


118 2-color sheets in 3-ring 
binder with technical data. 195 
precisely predictable colors 
per sheet $22.50. 


PUNCH & REPEAT 


Complete system, with instruc- 
tions. P&R Machine, Manual, 1 
doz. brass pins. $99.50. 


TER 





Box 1077, Columbus 16, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


Available through leading 
Graphic Arts Suppliers 
around the world. 


All prices FOB Columbus, Ohio, 
subject to change without notice, 








Wausau Completes Expansion Program 


AUSAU Paper Mills Co., 
Brokaw, Wis., has an- 
nounced the completion of a multi- 
million dollar expansion program, to 
increase the company’s fine paper 
production. 
The expansion program consisted 
primarily of two developments: the 
installation of a new papermaking 






\ 





The “wet.end” of the 124-inch D. B. Smith-110 Fourdrinier paper maker, which 


increased about 88 percent to ap- 
proximately 235 tons of paper a day. 

To accommodate the giant paper- 
maker, it was necessary to double the 
height of the existing machine room 
and erect mezzanines at both ends. 
In addition, electrical and 
power facilities were 


steam 
expanded, 


which included the installation of a 


was recently installed and is now operating at Wausau’s mill at Brokaw, Wis. 


machine, called the D. B. Smith-110, 
and the building and equipping of 
a new finishing, assembly and _ ship- 
ping addition, which nearly triples 
previous facilities. 

The new machine, now in full pro- 
duction, is a 124” Beloit Fourdrinier, 
which makes paper in widths up to 
110” trim, to accommodate roll re- 
quirements in offset printing. It oper- 
ates at speeds up to 1500 feet a 
minute, and produces up to 110 tons 
of fine paper daily, in weights rang- 
ing from lightweight register bonds 
to heavyweight index bristols. 

Pulp consumption of the machine 
has been rated at 159 cords of wood 
daily, which is the equivalent of 10 
acres of standing trees. The machine 
augments production ‘of three other 
paper machines at the mill. With 
its additional 110-ton daily output, 
total Wausau production has been 


new auxiliary boiler and feed water 
treatment plant. 

To provide greater efficiency and 
quality control in the processing of 
the pulp prior to papermaking, Wau- 
sau also installed a new vacuum 
washer in its bleach plant. 

In October, 1960, excavation was 
started for the building of the 100,- 
000-square foot, two-story finishing, 
assembly and shipping addition to 
join the existing 60,000-square foot 
area. 

The new addition, now fully com- 
plete, is of brick and block with steel 
joist construction. It measures 175 
feet wide and 421 feet long, with 
25,000 square feet on the first level 
and 75,000 square feet on the second. 
The entire building is equipped with 
a complete heating and ventilating 
system, incorporating automatic 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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ALA Agrees To Stop Demanding 
Or Enforcing Disputed Clauses 


HE Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America last month agreed to 
stop demanding or enforcing several 
disputed clauses in its contracts with 
lithographic shops. The agreement is 
a temporary one, continuing until the 
National Labor Relations Board de- 
cides whether ALA and Locals No. 
4,7, 11, and 45 violated Section 8(e) 
of the Landrum-Griffin amendments. 
The union stipulation, agreed to by 
ALA attorneys Sept. 25 in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District 
of New York, followed charges filed 
by the Lithographers and Printers 
National Association. ; 


The charges were made in opposi- 
tion to ALA contracts in various cit- 
ies which include the “recognition,” 
“representation,” “trade shop and 
outside work” and “no transfer of 
equipment” clauses, which LPNA 
contends are illegal. 

Contained in the agreement signed 
by ALA last month is the statement 
that the International union “ 
will not give its support or approval 
to a strike or work stoppage by any 
of its affiliated and constituent locals 
for the purpose of enforcing or ob- 
taining any of the (disputed) contract 
provisions .. .” 





New Bill Would Pay Association Fees For Federal Employes 


A bill being prepared by a Mary- 
land congressman would provide 
public funds to defray the cost of 
fees of technical trade and _profes- 
sional organizations, for Federal em- 
ployes. 

The bill is being prepared in the 
office of Rep. Charles McC. Mathias, 
for introduction in the House next 
Jan. 1. The bill spells out the type 
of organizations to which the funds 
would be applicable, as well as the 
type of Federal employe who can take 
advantage of it. If passed, it would 
abolish legislation of 1912 which pro- 
hibits the use of public funds for 
individual membership in organiza- 
tions. 

In order for funds to be provided, 
the association must have “a program 
of progressive education for its mem- 
bership at regularly scheduled meet- 
ings.” Not qualified under the 
Mathias bill are labor unions and 
Management and administrative 


groups. It would benefit many 
government employes in graphic arts 
jebs, as well as employes in a variety 
of other governmental posts. 

To qualify for the funds, the in- 
dividual “must be actively engaged 
as a journeyman in a trade or a prac- 
ticing graduate in a profession, and 
must be eligible for active member- 
ship in the organization of applica- 
tion.” 

In addition to providing funds for 
membership, Congressman Mathias 
explained that the bill may allow an 
agency to pay fees for attendance at 
a confsrence or seminar which is 
sponsored by an organization recog- 
nized and approved under the bill. 
It may also be possible in some cir- 
cumstances for employes to be covered 
for costs in more than one organiza- 
tion. Rep. Mathias, who is located 
in Room 133, House Office Building, 
has invited comment on his proposed 


bill. 
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Industrial Litho Officers 
Industrial Lithographic Company, 


Inc. of New York has announced 
the appointment of Thomas A. 
Baiocchi as president ; Emil M. Mar- 
tocci as vice president-secretary; and 
Joseph W. Clark as vice president- 
treasurer, following the resignations 
of E. Victor Martocci as president 
and Francis X. Martocci as trea- 
surer. The newly appointed officers 
are also directors of the 48-year-old 
graphic arts concern and have been 
associated with the company in vari- 
ous sales, production and manage- 
ment capacities for over fifteen years. 


According to the new officers, the 
firm’s present lines of products will 
be continued and added stress will be 
given to expanding Industrial’s acti- 
vities in the fields of creative litho- 
graphic advertising and _ specialty 
packaging. The company’s products 
include indoor and outdoor displays 
and posters, specialty packaging ma- 
terials, greeting cards and other litho- 
graphic printing. 

Sales offices are at 405 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. Industrial’s 
main plant is in Brooklyn, New 
York. Branch plants and sales offices 
are located in High Point, Hickory 
and Burlington, N. C., and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

® 
Merrick Litho Purchased 

Einson-Freeman Co., Fair Lawn, 
N. J. has purchased Merrick Litho- 
graphy Co. and renamed it as a sub- 
sidiary, Einson-Freeman Co. of Ohio, 
with offices at 12000 Shaker Blvd., 
Cleveland. 


The new office will offer complete 
sales, art and merchandising services 
provided by 10 former members of 


the Merrick staff, 
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PRINTERS SAY THIS ABOUT 


Epic Executives, Regular & Outloals 


“,.» they really look like an executive’s envelope.” 
“,.. the whitest sheet I’ve ever seen.” 
“,.. puts printers back in the envelope business.” 


These are typical of the enthusiastic comments received from 
thousands of printers who tested Epic Executives, Regular and 
Outlook, in their own shops. They found that the new, modern, 
executive style envelope line more than meets the highest stand- 
ards of quality, uniformity and press 
performance . . . economical, too. They 
heartily inaavetia Epic Executives’ new % 
DEEP-LID BOX that speeds up printing ie oR 
. and helps customers with inserting & 
ond metering. And they welcomed Epic 
Executives’ pricing that helps keep 
printers competitive and profitable. 




























If you haven't tried Epic Executives, Regular and Outlook, don’t 
wait another day. Ask your paper merchant for complete informa- 
tion, or write Sales Promotion Department. P-79 
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Safran Addresses Publishers 

Magazine publishers were urged 
on Sept. 10 to set up research budgets 
to speed development of new printing 
techniques. 

Hy Safran, president of Safran 
Printing Co. of Detroit, told the 
conference of the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Asociation, in the Hotel Com- 
modore, that printing progress over 
the next decade will hinge largely 
upon the use of developments al- 
ready here. He said acceptance of 
new printing methods usually lagged 
at least ten years behind actual de- 
velopments. 

Mr. Safran pointed out that most 
U. S. industries spend proportion- 
ately 100 times more on _ research 
than the printing trade. He con- 
tended that many publishers are 
printing today on equipment that 
already is obsolete. 

“Progress can never be stopped, 
but it certainly can be slowed up,” 
he declared. ‘Developments can 
come much faster if publishers work 
together with their printers as a team 
to solve their mutual problems. One 
publisher working with -his printer 
can commit one small section of his 
magazine to a live test of new pro- 
cesses with minimal risks and modest 
cost and enjoy permanent benefits.” 

Mr. Safran said the web offset 
process has paced a revolution in 
printing since World War II. He 


predicted versatile web-offset would 
continue to grow faster than letter- 
press and gravure into 1970. 

He listed five areas that needed re- 

search dollars badly. 

1. A good color proof press. 

2. Perfection of new electronic 
color scanners, which may bring 
down the cost of color corrected 
screened film from $500 a page 
to $100 a page. 

3. Study of processes to make cor- 
rections on film, a problem that 
has hampered cold type develop- 
ment. 

4. A new lightweight unsized 
paper for offset printing. 


aN 


. Better techniques for on-the-job 
training to develop technicians 
who can work with modern ma- 
chinery. 

cy 


Bennington Banner To Offset 

The Bennington, Vt. Banner, a 
daily newspaper with a circulation of 
about 5,000, has announced that it 
will begin printing by offset Nov. 1. 

The newspaper recently purchased 
a Goss Suburban press which will be 
fully installed in its plant by mid- 
October. Donald Miller, publisher 
of the newspaper, said the decision to 
switch to offset was made after study- 
ing similar offset operations through- 
out the U. S. 

The newspaper averages 10-12 
pages daily. 





general maanger of McDougall. 





To Make Lawson Cutters in Canada 





vice president of UB; N. Herman, p pone manager of mfg.; and F, Gardner, 


E, M. Abrams, 
president of The 
Lawson Co., Divi- 
bsion of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc., 
signs contract au- 
thorizing the R. 
McDougall Co., di- 
vision of the Cana- 
dian firm of Up- 
ton, Bradeen and 
James, Ltd., to 
manufacture the 
new Lawson Pace- 
maker II paper 
cutters, which Law- 
son will market in 
Canada, the U. S. 
and throughout the 
world. (Full cover- 
age of the new line 
appears on p. 96). 
Looking on, I. to r., 
are C. Bradeen, 
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ABSP Buys Duenewald-Konecky 


American Book-Stratford Press, 
New York, announced on Sept. 15 
the purchase of Duenewald-Konecky 





Edward Satenstein 


Corp., New York color lithographers. 
Terms of the transaction were not 
disclosed. 


In making the announcement, Ed- 
ward Satenstein, ABSP president, 
said that there would be no change 
of personnel. In addition, he said 
that American Book plans to encour- 
age the growth of commercial color 
printing as well as book printing in 
the lithographic field. 


He went on to say that, by adding 
a complete color-lithography plant to 
ABSP’s equipment, it would be pos- 
sible to hold the line on steadily ris- 
ing book manufacturing costs, “Color 
lithography,” he said, ‘“‘actually costs 
less per square inch today than it did 
15 years ago.” 


In addition to its New York City 
plant, American Book also has a 
Cornwall, N. Y. plant, and is now 
building a new Offset Division in 
Saddle River, N. J. 


Meehan-Tooker Stock Issue 

An offering of 100,000 shares of 
stock at $5 a share was made late 
last month for Meehan-Tooker Co., 
New York lithographing firm. 

The company told ML it will use 
the capital for purchasing of large 
four-color equipment, as well as some 
smaller units, all offset. The com- 
pany has 140 employes. 
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Reliability 
iS built-in 
part by part 
AN 


the new 


m DAVIDSON 
DUALITH 500 


From the rugged castings of the unitized base—which 
provides a single, solid support for the press, the feeder 
and the pile jogger—up through the equally rugged and 
precisely machined castings which form the side frames 
of the press and feeder, every part of the new Dualith 500 
is designed and made to give you years of trouble-free 
service. 


All cylinder bearings are oversized, grease sealed, pre- 
cision ball bearings. All other bearings throughout the 
new Dualith 500 are either famous “Oilite” bearings or 
precision ball bearings. 


Just look at the wide steel gears, the size of the shafts for 
the cylinders and feed rolls and the obvious ruggedness 
throughout this basically simple yet uniquely efficient 
design. 


That's quality you can see—and depend on—for years to . 
come. 


In fact, there’s quality in everything the Dualith 500 has 
or does. Registration... unsurpassed. Ink coverage ...com- 
plete and uniform on all jobs. Productivity and capacity 
... eye-opening (speeds up to 8,000 impressions per hour, 
paper capacity 6,000 sheets of 20-lb. stock or equivalent). 
Operation and job-changing...easiest ever. 


Ruggedly constructed main cyl- Blanket cylinder gears and bear- An additional indication of the quality of the Dualith 500 
inder shaft showing precision ings are typical of the precisely 


machined gear and sealed ball machined engineering built into is the chain delivery ... built in as standard equipment. 


bearing. every part of the Dualith 500. 





DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
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Nidan 


Just one of the reasons we say 


YOU’LL BE YEARS AHEAD WITH THE NEW 
DUALITH 500 


Send today for colorful 12-page brochure. 


Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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Ink Evaluation Project 

A comittee on color, under the 
sponsorship of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Graphic Arts, met re- 
cently to initiate a special project, 
under which several colors of ink 
will be selected for study in an effort 
to establish a standard method of 
specifying and selecting inks. 

Headed by J. A. C. Yule, of East- 
man Kodak Research Laboratories, 
the committee plans to have prints 
made using the selected inks, which 
will be evaulated and rated for quali- 
ty. After the inks have been specified 
and the color qualities determined 
by a variety of methods, the com- 
mittee will meet again and compare 
results, 

According to TAGA officials, if 
the committee’s work proves success- 
ful and a uniform selecting method 
is developed, it could pave the way 
for the establishment of the standard- 
ization of process inks in the United 
States, similar to that which has al- 
ready been adopted in Germany, 
England and France. 

TAGA reports that European 
printers and ink manufacturers main- 
tain that a system of ink standardiza- 
tion brings with it several advantages. 
It reportedly enables the ink manu- 
facturer and printer to stock a much 
smaller supply of ink; it makes it 
possible for everyone using the stand- 
ard inks to work from the same bench 
mark; and, by using the standard 
inks and by reducing inventory, the 
cost of ink can be reduced. 

“ 
Oregon Forum Set 

The research department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
will present to printers and lithog- 
raphers on the West Coast the latest 
lithographic production techniques 
through a Technical Progress Forum, 
to be held Nov. 3-4 at the Memorial 
Coliseum, Portiand, Ore. 

Under sponsorship of Oregon 
Printing Industry, Inc., and the 
Portland Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, in cooperation with other 
organizations affliated with the print- 
ing and lithographic industries, the 
forum will consist of movies and live 
demonstrations on all production as- 
pects of lithography, including cam- 


era, platemaking and__presswork. 
Demonstrations will be conducted by 
technical experts from the LTF re- 
search laboratories in Chicago. All 
talks and discussions will be presented 
in as non-technical terms as possibl2 
so that everyone attending will be 
able to understand fully what is be- 
ing presented, 

Reservations may be made through 
Oregon Printing Industry, 921 Cas- 
cade Building, Portland 4. 

2 


Prtg. & Pub. Section to Meet 

The Printing and Publishing Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council 
will meet at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, on Oct. 17, in con- 
junction with the National Safety 
Congress and Exposition. 

Among those who will speak at the 
printing and publishers meeting, and 
the subjects they will discuss, are O. 
R. Sperry, vice president, PLA, and 
senior vice president of R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons, “Safety Looks to 
Management ;” Alfred J. Jasser, 
chief chemist of Anchor Chemical 
Co., “Without Knowing It, You 
May Be Killing Yourself;” Lari 
Burkhart, of John Gwydir Co., 
“Safety Motivation;’ and Lloyd L. 
Lott, of Bruce Dodson and Co., “An 
Engineering Analysis of Printing Ac- 
cidents.” 

° 


Eureka-Angelus Merger 

Merger of Eureka Press and 
Angelus Press, both of Los Angeles, 
was announced last month. The 
firms have consolidated their produc- 
tion and management facilities into 
the Eureka plant. Angelus has be- 
come a division of Eureka Press, but 
will operate as a separate entity. 

Established in 1922, Angelus Press 
has served some of California’s lead- 
ing industrial and financial establish- 
ments, including Southern California 
Edison Co., Mobil Oil Co., and 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Eureka was founded in 1916 by 
Jacob Korsen, father of the present 
owners, George and Irl Korsen, and 
has been under the management of 
the two sons for the past 12 years. 
Both firms produce letterpress and 
offset printing. 
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‘Man of the Year’ Named 


* 


William Bulkeley 


William H. Bulkeley has been 
elected “Man of the Year in the 
Graphic Arts” and will be presented 
the A. F. Lewis Memorial Award at 
the annual convention of Printing In- 
dustry of America, Inc., in Pittsburgh, 
October 9. The awasd is made by 
Graphic Arts Monthly. Mr. Bulkeley 
is vice president of Connecticut Print- 
ers Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Bulkeley’s election is in recog- 
nition of his outstanding contributions 
to technical and educational projects, 
his dedication to improving the qual- 
ity of the industry’s products and his 
active participation in civic affairs. 

Mr. Bulkeley is a Trustee of the 
National Scholarship Fund of the 
Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts and recently became chairman of 
the Education Committee of the Lith- 
ographic Technical Foundation. He 
is a director of the Lithographers and 
Printers National Association, has 
served as a director of Printing In- 
dustry of America, Inc., and also has 
been an active participant in the work 
of the Research and Engineering 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry 
and the American Institute of the 
Graphic Arts. 

* 
RBP Opens Ohio Office 

RB & P Chemical and Supply, Inc. 
has announced the opening of its Ohio 
sales office at 12812 Pleasant Valley 
Rd., Cleveland. 

James Burns, formerly technical 
sales representative for the company, 
has been named general manager of 
the new office. 


8] 
































































Buffalo G. A. Center Planned 

Plans are being made for the de- 
velopment of a $1 million graphic 
arts center in Buffalo, N. Y., to 
house companies in the printing and 
paper businesses. The proposed loca- 
tiun is the old Lehigh Valley freight 
station and yards in the lower down- 
town area. 

The property is now owned by the 
New York State Thruway Authori- 
ty. An offer to lease it for two years 
and then buy it has been submitted 
to the Thruway Authority by a com- 
pany formed to develop and operate 
the center. 

This company, tentatively known 
as Printing Crafts of Buffalo, Inc., 
is seeking an option to buy the pro- 
perty for $200,000, after a two-year 
leasing period, during which the rents 
would apply against the purchase 
price. 

Chairman of the new company is 
George I. Heffernan, president of 
the Baker, Jones, Hausauer Inc., a 
Buffalo printing company. President 
is George E. Weichmann, president 
of the BAW Construction Co. Exe- 


cutive vice president is Albert L. 
Kolb, who retired last year as gen- 
eral manager of the Marine Trust 
Co.’s printing department. 

Several leaders in the printing and 
paper industry in Buffalo were in- 
strumental in formulating plans to 
build the graphic arts center. Backus, 
Crane & Love, Buffalo architects, are 
the designers, 

The center is needed, officials of 
the new company pointed out, because 
several concerns in the printing and 
paper businesses may have to relocate 
to make way for redevelopment pro- 
jects. 

The company that will handle the 
development of the project plans will 
completely modernize the freight sta- 
tion, which has 40,000 square feet 
of space. Plans call initially for the 
construction of a 70,000 square foot 
addition. 

Estimated cost of the moderniza- 
tion and construction is from $700,- 
000 to $800,000. Several companies 
in the paper and printing fields have 
indicated a desire to become tenants 
in the center. 





taste is based on QUALITY 


THE. FRITO COMPANY grew from a hand operation in a family kitchen 

into a national institution for the soundest reason a food product can 

“have: good taste. And the smacking good taste of Fritos, now as then, 
‘stems from strictly maintained standards of quality. 

’ Not surprising, then, that the same insistence on top quality should be 

refiected in Fritos’ choice of a letterhead. One glance at its crisp, 

clean design indicates the company’s standing. A look at the water- 


mark reveals that it is on a Strathmore Letterhead Paper... 


increasingly 


the quality choice of successful companies in every field of American 


3x STRATHMORE 


manufacture. 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
Strathmore Paper Co.. West Springfield, Mass. 
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LTF Workshop Operating 

The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation resumed in September the 
series of monthly workshop seminars 
on magnetic ink printing which was 
launched in April. Attendance at 
these seminars, held in the Founda- 
tion’s Glessner House laboratories in 
Chicago, is limited to the first 15 
applications received for registration 
at the successive meetings. 

The first fall class, Sept. 18-20, 
had a capacity attendance and 
another full house was expected at 
this month’s meeting, Oct. 16-18. Ap- 
plications were also being received in 
September for the two seminars sche- 
duled for Nov. 13-15 and Dec. 11- 
13. Instructor for each three day 
course is Wayne E. Schmuhl, of the 
Foundation’s research staff. 

All phases of magnetic ink print- 
ing, including methods and materials, 
are covered in the class work, which 
is supplemented by field trips to the 
Federal Reserve bank in Chicago, to 
observe practical operation of account- 
ing equipment with which magnetic 
ink coded documents are sorted. Trips 
to the manufacturing plants of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter and the A. B. 
Dick Co., are also included in the 
course. 

a 
Philadelphia Litho Courses 

Murrell Dobbins Technical High 
School, Philadelphia, which enjoys a 
close association with the printing in- 
dustry in that city and Printing In- 
dustries of Philadelphia, Inc., is giv- 
ing two evening courses in the 
lithographic process this fall and win- 
ter. The course will run 24 weeks, 
two evenings a week. 

One of them concerns elementary 
work on offset presses, mechanical 
adjustments, feeding, matching and 
mixing inks, adjustments for various 
paper stocks, make-ready; also in- 
structions on the use of various chem- 
icals, and maintenance and care of 
equipment. The laboratory equip- 
ment used includes one ATF Little 
Chief, 17x22; and one Harris LTV, 
i7xz2. 

The other course is designed to 
provide the student with the basic 
principles of camera operation and 
lithographic plate making. 
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Bruno Heads Colorcraft 
Frederick J. Bruno, vice-president 

of The Beck Engraving Co., Inc., 

has assumed direction of Colorcraft 


Frederick Bruno 


Corp., a Beck subsidiary. Richard C. 
Drum has been named general man- 
ager. 

Colorcraft supplies separations, 
color corrected screened positives, ne- 
gatives and proofs, and offset plates, 
both in color and black and white, 
to commercial and package printers. 
Colorcraft was acquired by Beck 
early in 1960. 

+ 
Aatell & Jones Purchased 

Sorg Products Co., Middletown, 
O., announced on Sept. 4 the acqui- 
sition of Aatell & Jones, Inc., Phila- 
delphia lithographers. The purchased 
firm makes tray covers, place mats, 
doilies, coasters and credit cards. 
Robert A. Yaggi has been retained 


as general manager. 
’ 


Homer Sterling Fund 

Carneige Printers Alumni Associa- 
tion has initiated plans for a Homer 
Sterling Memorial Fund, which is 
being established to perpetuate the 
memory of the late professor, who 
had taught on the printing manage- 
ment faculty of Carnegie Instiute of 
Technology for 35 years. At the time 
of his death last February, Mr. Sterl- 
ing was associate professor of printing 
management. 

The income raised by the fund will 
be used to provide a cash award to 
an outstanding student in his junior 
year in the school’s Graphic Arts De- 
partment, and to purchase books on 
graphic arts subjects. 

The proposal was recently sub- 
mitted to and approved by the school’s 
Executive Committee of Trustees. 
Members of the alumni association 
who will aid in raising contributions 
include Charles E. Schatvet, president 
of Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr, Inc., New 
York; John L. Kronenberg, manager 


of the Label and Litho Papers Div. 
of S. D. Warren Co., Boston; and 
Harold B. Pressman, president of 
Pearl-Pressman-Liberty Printing and 
Litho Co., Philadelphia. 
® 

Blattenberger Rejoins Stern 

Raymond Blatternberger, who took 
a leave of absence as senior vice presi- 
dent of Edward Stern & Co., Phila- 
delphia, to serve as Public Printer 
of the United States during the two 
Eisenhower Administrations, has _re- 
turned to his post at Stern. 


Champion Color Moves 
Champion Color Corp. has moved 


to larger quarters at 6 Varick 
Street, New York. 

The new quarters measure 6,000 
square feet, more than double the 
old space on East 18th St. New 
sinks, a modern camera, and dark- 


room equipment have been added to 
modernize the plant and speed pro- 
duction. 

Champion Color Corp. makes color 
separation positives and negatives for 
lithographers and printers. 
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press ‘2 
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TIME 
IS LOST 


... and the 
profits lost 
are yours! 







Why pay through the nose for press downtime caused by imperfect 
or uneven dampening? With DAMPABASE undercushion and 
AQUATEX outer covering, your dampening rollers are assured the 


most reliable and controlled moisture distribution. 

In view of the present tight profit squeeze, it just doesn’t pay 
to be without AQUATEX and DAMPABASE on all your dampen- 
ing rollers. It’s good downtime insurance. In cut sizes for every 
press, with drawstrings, or grommet-reinforced laces. 





PATENTED 


available from Distributors 
throughout United States and Canada-or- 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 


211-221 N. Camac St 


Philadelphia 7, Pa 
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Four-State Survey Shows: 





Printing Buyers Prefer Speed To Quality 


HE service that printing buyers 

value most highly is fast pro- 
duction. Next in importance and of 
about equal rank are delivery service 
and creative assistance, according to 
the findings of a recent survey of 
printing buyers. 

The survey was conducted by a 
class in marketing research at the 
University of Kentucky, under Mer- 
rill DeVoe, professor of marketing, 
with editing by Peggy Chadwick, a 
student in the class. Information was 
obtained from 292 printing buyers 
in 63 counties in Kentucky, five in 
Illinois, five in Indiana, and three 
in West Virginia. Represented by 
mail questionnaires were 162 firms 
and by personal interview, 130. The 
field work was conducted during last 
March and April. 

Of the buyers interviewed, 49 per 
cent reported that they 
printing exclusively from local print- 
ers. Of these, 60 said that they buy 
locally because they can get their 
printing Convenience was 
mentioned by 28 per cent, and close 
personal contact by 27 per cent. 

Those buying some or all of their 


purchase 


faster. 


printing from out-of-town suppliers 
and printers in large printing centers 
totalled 51 per cent. The main at- 
traction of these printing centers is 
specialized facilities, 52 per cent of 
the buyers reported, while 42 per 
cent mentioned price. (Those taking 
the survey reported that price was of 
secondary importance to a buyer, re- 
gardless of where his printer was 
located.) 

The buyers interviewed were asked 
what they thought was the most im- 
portant qualification of a good print- 
ing salesman. A third of them said 
that a knowledge of the printing bus- 
iness and the printing firm’s capabili- 
ties were most important. The most 
desirable personal characteristic 
stressed was dependability. 

Half the buyers said that prob- 
lems arise in the course of their busi- 
ness that printers can help solve. Of 
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these, 45 per cent said that printers 
could be most helpful with problems 
pertaining to printed forms. Twenty 
per cent reported that they could be 
of help in designing certain printed 
items other such as 
checks, labels, wrappers, letterheads, 
and posters. Assistance with art work 
and mats was mentioned by another 
18 per cent, 

The buyers were asked, “When 


you hear the term ‘quality’ used in 


than forms, 


connection with printed materials, 
what does it mean to you?” The 
meaning associated with quality print- 
ing by 52 per cent of the buyers 
is good quality paper. Clear impres- 
sion was mentioned by 52 per cent. 
Other aspects commented on were 
good color, good type face, accurate 
printing and neatness. 

Of the buyers interviewed, 55 per 
cent learned of their present printers 
through a printing salseman. Word- 
of-mouth and personal acquaintance 
ranked next. Ninety-seven per cent 
said that the printer maintains con- 


tact through salesmen. 
@ 


GAAE Names Rossell 


Robert E. Rossell, managing direc- 
tor of the Research and Engineering 
Council of the Graphic Arts Indus- 
tries Inc., has been appointed chair- 
man of the Program Committee of 
the Graphic Arts Association Execu- 
tives to plan the group’s April, 1962 
meeting at Kenwood Golf and Coun- 
try Club, Washington, D. C. 

Serving with Mr. Rossell are Sam- 
uel M. Burt, executive secretary of 
Education Council of Graphic Arts 
Industry; McKinley M. Luther, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the International 
Typographic Composition Associa- 
tion; William Barnes O’Connor, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Graphic Arts 
Association, Inc. ; Donald E. Sommer, 
secretary of Master Printers Section 
of PIA; and Gerald A. Walsh, sec- 
retary and industrial relations direc- 
tor of Union Employers Section of 


PIA. 
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Pil Courses Begun 

Printing Industry of Illinois 
launched its annual Graphic Arts In- 
stitute in Chicago Sept. 13 with a 
beginner‘s course in estimating, This 
month eight other courses are being 
added to the curriculum and next 
January two more subjects will be 
introduced to round out the year’s 
work of the organization’s educa- 
tional department. 

An advance course in estimating 
started Oct. 9 which dealt with man- 
agement and foreman problems, work 
simplification, bookkeeping and cost 
accounting, selling, typography, 
paper and production. Instructors 
are drawn from printing plants and 
the instruction is designed to meet 
problems of the small and medium 
size shop. 

” 
General Names Waterloo 

Gene P. Waterloo has been ap- 
pointed vice president of General 
Plate Makers Supply Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Waterloo was formerly general 
sales manager and has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1953. 

Mr. Waterloo will devote most of 
his activities to strengthening and ex- 
panding the company’s §sales-service 
program. He is well known through- 
out the Graphic Arts Industry as a 
technical adviser on color photogra- 
phy and sensitized solutions. 

Before joining General, Mr. 
Waterloo was associated with Philip 
Lochman Co. for 18 years. 

® 
Whitmore Heads Fund Drive 

Edward K. Whitmore, president 
of Oberly & Newell Lithograph 
Corp., has accepted the appointment 
to serve as chairman of the Litho- 
graphers Division of Travelers Aid 
Society of New York’s 56th Annual 
Appeal for Funds. 

The Travelers Aid Society is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. 
The non-sectarian organization is in 
need of $425,000 to maintain its serv- 
ices during the coming year. More 
than 300 key civic business leaders in 
the New York area are participating 
in the fund drive which is slated to 
run from September 18 through De- 
cember 31, 1961. 

















by Sarra, New York. 


THE NEW ECONOMY IN COLOR 


FOR LETTERPRESS 


HI-ARTS 
ASHOKAN 
M-C FOLDING BOOK 
M-C FOLDING COVER 


VELVETONE DULL 
ESOPUS TINTS 
ESOPUS TINTS COVER- 
BRISTOL 
ESOPUS POSTCARD 
SOFTONE 


With Esopus Tints, one-color printing shows two colors. Two-color 
process (like this specimen—where both inks blend to form a “toned” 
black) shows four colors and more—the paper itself, the two inks, 
the black, and intermediate tones. Three- or more-color printing on 


Esopus is proportionately richer and more attractive, without added 
cost. 


By no.means does 2-color process on Esopus take the place of 4-color 
printing on Cantine’s white coated papers; but it does fill a great need 
in extending the market for effective color printing at a saving of 
time and money. 


This insert produced by 2-color process on Cantine’s Esopus 
Text Pink 25x38-80. Sold by leading merchants every- 
where. Made by THE MARTIN CANTINE Co., Saugerties, N.Y. 


lanijeef COATED PAPERS 


FOR OFFSET 


HI-ARTS LITHO C.1S. 
ZENAGLOSS OFFSET C.2S. 
ZENAGLOSS COVER C.2S. 

LITHOGLOSS C.1S. 

CATSKILL LITHO C.1S. 
CATSKILL OFFSET C.2S. 
ESOPUS POSTCARD C.2S. 

ESOPUS TINTS 
ESOPUS TINTS COVER- 
BRISTOL 
VELVETONE DULL C.2S. 


by Pictura, New York. 

















~ 


I 
Cantine’s Coated Papers, white and colored, for letterpress and offset, 
are quickly available from merchants’ stocks. Special making orders 
are quickly filled. Cantine’s are unsurpassed in quality, dependability 


and economy because of modern facilities and 73 years of experience 


in coating. Use your Cantine sample books. Ask your merchant, or 
write: THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, Saugerties, N. Y. 


ines coateo ESOPUS TINTS 


TEXT: Green, Canary, Blue, India, Pink, Goldenrod, Ivory, Peach. 
COVER BRISTOL: Green, Canary, Blue, India, Pink, Peach. 





Litho Awards Broadened 
At the Sept. 13 meeting of the 


Lithographic Promotion Committee 
in New York City plans were an- 
nounced for broadening the scope of 
the 1962 Lithographic Awards Com- 
petition and Exhibit, which is under 
the sponsorship of LPNA. 

George P. Hughes, of Snyder & 
Black & Schlegel, Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y., chairman of the Promotion 
Committee, announced that a vigor- 
ous promotion program has_ been 
adopted, which is designed to reach 
a wider audience of lithographers 
and printing buyers. The 1961 Com- 
petition attracted 2,263 entries from 
commercial lithographic plants, ad- 
vertisers and agencies in the U. S. 
and Canada, according to a review 
of the 11th Awards Competition by 
LPNA Promotion Director Herbert 
W. Morse. The 1961 Traveling 
Exhibit set a new record with show- 
ings in 19 cities before the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America District 
Conventions, advertising clubs and 
graphic arts groups. 

The deadline for entries in the 
1962 Awards Competition has been 
set for Jan. 5, two weeks earlier than 
in previous years. Lithographic ma- 
terial is eligible to be entered in 52 
classifications. Recognizing the 
growth of lithography on foil, the 
committee has created two new cate- 
gories for this type of reproduction: 
Direct Mail — Litho on Foil, and 
Packaging—Litho on Foil. Another 
new category is Lithoed Vacuum- 
Formed Displays, in the Point-of- 
Purchase classification. 

Judging of the entries is scheduled 
for the week of Jan. 15 in New 
York City. Entries will be rated and 
scored by a panel of judges on the 
basis of lithographic quality, art and 
design, and functional value. 

In addition to Mr. Hughes, the 
committee includes: William Car- 
michael, Lutz & Sheinkman; Ed- 
ward J. Chalifoux, Photopress, Inc. ; 
Robert Clayton, Einson-Freeman 
Co., Inc., Ralph D. Cole, Consoli- 
dated Lithographing Corp.; Fred- 
erick W. Glantz, Philipp Litho- 
graphing Co.; Albert J. Gross, A. D. 
Steinbach & Sons, Inc.; Robert R. 
Heywood, III, R. R. Heywood Co. 


Also, Fred S. Howard, The Crane 
Howard Lithograph Co.; John La- 
Monte, Schmidt Lithograph Co.; 
John F. Mcguire, Offset Engravers, 
Inc.; Howard C. Minnich, U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph, Div. of Dia- 
mond National Corp.; Alfred B. 
Rode, Jr., Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corp.; Douglas J. Scott, H. 
C, Crocker Co., Inc.; Edward K. 
Whitmore, Oberly & Newell Litho- 
graph Corp.; and board representa- 
tive J. Louis Landenberger, Ketter- 
linus Lithographic Mfg. Co. 





NYEPA Names Lehman 


Jesse J. Lehman, of Georgian Lith- 
ographers, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed by Samuel Cher- 
noble, chairman of the board, New 
York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, Inc., as chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Lithographic Division. He 
succeeds Seymour Udell, of Adver- 
tisers Offset Corp. 











Byler Conducts Litho Course 
David A. Byler, of Zabel Brothers 


Co., Inc., Philadelphia, is the in- 
structor this fall in a course on 
“Lithographic Estimating For Vol- 
ume And Profit” at the School of 
Printing Management, sponsored and 
conducted by Printing Industries of 
Philadelphia, Inc. 

The course includes actual pricing 
of litho jobs with emphasis on the 
importance of having complete infor- 
mation in order to properly estimate 
a job; a formulation of mental atti- 
tude towards building complete har- 
mony between sales and estimating; 
thwarting the dangers of overpricing 
and losing the job or underpricing 
and losing money. 
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Promotion Council to Meet 

Representatives of 50 trade asso- 
ciations of printers, publishers and 
related graphic arts groups are ex- 
pected to be present at a New York 
meeting later this month or early 
November, at which the organiza- 
tion of a Print Promotion Council is 
to be formally completed, Purpose of 
the council, first announced in Au- 
gust, is to promote greater use of 
the printed word in preference to 
electronic means for advertising. 

Robert E. Borden, who was 
named executive director of the pro- 
ject by the temporary organizing 
committee, told ML that, “while 
printing has not appreciably lost 
ground to television and radio, the 
rate of gain in the printing field has 
not been as rapid as that of the two 
competitors, 

“The Print Promotion Council,” 
he continued, “will attempt to accel- 
erate the growth of ptinted advertis- 
ing and, if possible, slow up the 
growth of this other new medium.” 

He reported intense interest in the 
proposed council during visits this 
past summer with executives of na- 
tional printing trade associations, 
which included all branches of the 
printing industry, along with photo- 
engravers, electrotypers, and other 
graphic arts trade groups, as well as 
with magazine, newspaper and book 
publishers, suppliers of paper, ink, 
production equipment 
graphic supplies. 

The promotional program is to be 
conducted on a national scale, Mr. 
Borden said, and may eventually be 
extended to Canada. A fund of $1.5 
to $2 million is being sought. Other 
details of the future program will be 
formulated at the forthcoming New 


and _ photo- 


York meeting. 

Harry E. Collins, board chairman 
of Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc., 
Chicago, is chairman of the tempo- 
rary organizing committee. Among 
other backers of the council are Ar- 
thur H. Motley, president of Parade 
Publications, Inc., who is also chair- 
man of the board of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Arthur B. 
Langlie, former governor of Wash- 
ington, now president of the McCall 
Corp. 
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WESTCOTT & THOMSON’S PHOTOTYPOGRAPHY DIVISION now operates 
eight Fotosetters, day and night, in addition to other phototypeset- 
ting equipment. Complete film facilities, complementing these 
machines, make Westcott & Thomson the largest film plant in the 
United States and enable them to produce work for offset, letter- 
press or gravure printing. Pioneers in this field, W & T have found 
Fotosetters applicable to technical books, bibles, dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, catalogs, brochures, juveniles, and advertising composition. 
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OVER 5700 16-PAGE AIRLINE SCHEDULES PER HOUR are stitched, folded, and 
trimmed, top and bottom, on this Macey Stitch-A-Fold attached 
to a 31x 46” folder at Colwell Press, Minneapolis, Minn. Fed from 
the folder, the Macey Stitch-A-Fold stitches the flat signature and 
then makes the final fold to deliver a saddle-stitched booklet. 
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CARDBOARD APPLICATION OF ROLL-TO-SHEET FEEDING with a 
bttrell “Web-Feed” unit on a Harris 43 x 60” six-color 
Offset press at Riegel Paper Company’s Folding Carton dis HARRIS-INTERTYPE 
_ Division in Atlanta. The ““Web-Feed”’, which cuts and feeds INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
Stock at the higher press speeds, permits continuous roll- CORPORATION 
feeding up to 28 pt. board for lithographing multicolor 
_ Packaging items of various types. The results are substan- GENERAL OFFICE: 55 PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
tial savings over pre-cut stock in sheets, Press gan still be ee eens Renesas toes 
Operated as standard sheet-fed. Inset photé is overhead Plates + Gates Broadcasting Equipment + PRD Microwave Instrument 
view of the Cottrell ‘““‘Web-Feed” in action — cutting and 

eding stock into the press. 








LPNA Workshop Date Changed 


NTHUSIASM has been run- 

ning high in plant manage- 
ment circles across the country for 
the Fall Workshop Meeting pre- 
viously announced by LPNA. Since 
that announcement, the date and 
place of the meeting has been shifted 
to November 15-17 at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago. 

The change in time and place (ori- 
ginally set for November 27-29) was 
due to a conflict with other meetings 
taking place at that time. 

The Fall Workshop program has 
been worked out by LPNA execu- 
tive director Oscar Whitehouse and 
coordinated with president Edward 
E, Loebe and vice-president Ray- 
mond P, Kane. Top management, 
executive personnel and staff will 
lead and participate in the program. 

Former LPNA President L. E. 
Oswald, treasurer, The FE. F. 
Schmidt Co., and Labor Relations 
Director Boris J. Speroff will lead 
the group discussion on “Labor and 
Industrial Relations” and “Personnel 





Cookies Climax Campaign 
Representing the fifth and final 
interest-arousing device in the Oxford 
Paper Co.’s program to dramatize its 
line of North Star Coated Papers, 





A gold-plated spike, an arrowhead, a 
clay tablet, a Greek coin and fortune 
cookies were employed to dramatize Ox- 
ford’s line of North Star Coated Papers. 


3,000 Chinese fortune cookies were 
sent last month to paper buyers across 
the country. Inside the cookies were 
messages about North Star papers. 
The specially designed box also con- 
tained a folder relating an ancient 
legend of the North Star. 

The campaign began five months 
ago with the mailing of a gold-plated 
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Selection and Training.” Harold E. 
Rowles, chairman, Financial Man- 
agement Committee, assisted by mem- 
bers of the Committee, will handle 
“Direct Costing and Profit Budget- 
ing.” 

Robert J. Rodgers, vice-president, 
H. S, Crocker Co., Inc., assisted by 
Walter J. Ash, vice-president, Con- 
solidated Lithographing Corp., will 
moderate the session on “Sales Man- 
agement.” 

It is the Association’s plan to send 
each Workshop registrant prior to 
the meeting a complete outline, or 
discussion guide, covering the specific 
topic of their interest. This will pave 
the way for considerable pre-think- 
ing on the subject under discussion 
in advance of the Workshop. 

The Association is planning to 
issue a bulletin on the Fall Work- 
shop to all members and asks that 
management set aside Nov. 15-17 
for their participation. Reservation 
forms for the Sherman Hotel will 
also be forthcoming. 


spike symbolizing an ancient Norse 
legend. At monthly intervals, the 
spike was followed by an Indian 
arrowhead, a replica of an ancient 
Babylonian clay tablet, a key chain 
with a special fob containing a replica 
of an ancient Greek coin, and finally 
the fortune cookies. 

The mailing program was created 
for Oxford by American Mail Ad- 


vertising of Boston. 
* 


Minneapolis Firm Sold 

A change in ownership of Print- 
ing, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. print- 
ing and lithographing firm, and elec- 
tion of a new president were an- 
nounced Aug. 2. 

Clarence Mann, former president 
of the firm, sold controlling interest 
in the company to a group of his as- 
sociates. Elected president was Har- 
lan B. Strong, who was a company 
director and general counsel. 

Henry J. Oas, general manager 
of the company since 1960, was 
named vice president, 
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1962 IPW Poster and Stamp 

Winners in the contest for the 1962 
Printing Week poster and stamp de- 
sign, to be used as symbols of Inter. 
national Printing Week, Jan. 14-20, 
have been announced. 

William of Hayward, 
Calif., was named winning poster de- 
signer, and Emil George Sahlin, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., winning stamp de- 
signer. 


Adamo, 


Mr, Adamo, who is employed at 
Western Paper Box Co. and is a 
member of the East Bay Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, submit- 
ted a gold and black poster featuring 
a globe that represents the interna- 
tional theme of the event. 

Mr. Sahlin’s stamp features a pro- 
file of Benjamin Franklin and the 
Printing House Craftsmen seal. He 
is a member of the Buffalo Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

American Type Founders Co. is 
making logotypes of the stamp, which 
will be distributed through the firm’s 
dealers. Harris-Intertype Corp. is 
printing 20,000 posters which also 
will be distributed across the country. 


Western Litho P & S Expands 
Western Litho Plate and Supply 


Co. has announced the completion of 
an expansion program in which the 
firm has moved its operations into 
larger quarters at 4041 Park Ave., 
St. Louis. 

New equipment has also been add- 
ed to its manufacturing facilities, in- 
cluding an automatic brush graining 
machine made by the Fuller Brush 
Co. The high-speed machine is re- 
ported to have nearly four times the 
capacity of a conventional ball type 
grainer, 

Western manufactures grained 
aluminum and zinc plates and wipe- 
on plates for both negative and posi- 
tive film. 

& 


U. S. Printing Expansion 

United States Printing and Litho- 
graph Co., a division of Diamond 
National Corp., is building a new 
warehouse in Long Island, N. Y. 
The 50,000 sq. ft. structure is sched- 
uled for completion near the end of 
the year, 
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BECKETT BRILLIANT OPAQUE 
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CANDY looks good, even without the benefit of color, 
when the photographer does his part and the repro- 
duction is on BECKETT BRILLIANT OPAQUE. More 
and more printers are deciding in favor of this pre- 
mium-quality paper. Printers everywhere call it the 
sweetest sheet of them all to print on —they rely 
upon its printability and its dependability. Many 
printers stock it and standardize on it. 

There are good reasons why. The clear whiteness 
of Beckett Brilliant Opaque is matched by its remark- 
able freedom from show-through. (In most cases one 
weight lighter than standard papers can be used.) 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 





The surface preserves finest details of illustrations 
and type matter. Beckett Brilliant Opaque is pleas- 
ing to look at — there's no coating to fingermark or 
cause glare. 


Beckett Brilliant Opaque and its companion cover 
stock, Beckett Brilliant Opaque Cover, are offered in 
Vellum and 13 embossed finishes, all of which add 
interesting texture to printed pieces. 


New sample book on request. 
Matching envelopes for Beckett Brilliant Opaque and other 


Beckett grades are available through Old Colony Envelope Co., 
Westfield, Mass., official converter for Beckett Papers. 





Color illustration courtesy GMAC Time Payment Plan. 


This is BECKETT BRILLIANT OPAQUE, Coral finish, 80 lb. 








Three-Way Merger Proposed 


A proposed merger involving Mac- 


fadden Publications, Inc., Process 
Lithographers, Inc., and _ Bartell 
Broadcasting Corp., has been an- 


nounced by directors of the three 
firms. 

If approved, the merger would b> 
effected in the following manner: 
one share of Macfadden stock will 
be exchanged for every one and two- 
tenths shares of Process Lithographers 
and for every two shares of Bartell 
Broadcasting. Further details of the 
transaction were not disclosed, 

The new corporation would retain 
the name of Macfadden Publications, 
Inc. It would have holdings in broad- 
casting, an experimental pay television 
venture, magazine and book publish- 
ing, printing and a distribution sys- 
tem for periodicals and books. 

Bartell Broadcasting acquired ma- 
jority control of Macfadden Publi- 
cations last February, The publishing 
firm issues magazines and paperback 
books, and distributes magazines for 
several other publishers. Last May, 
the firm became a major stockholder 
of Process Lithographers, a New 
York company that prints books 
catalogs, magazines and* commercial 
packaging. 

If merger is approved, Process and 
Bartell will operate as a division of 
Macfadden, with no changes in man- 
agement or personnel. 

e 


ALA Launches Canadian Drive 

Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, which withdrew from the 
Canadian Labor Congress several 
months ago because of a jurisdictional 
dispute, has announced that it is set 
to launch a full-scale organizing drive 
in Canada. 

The union has opened an interna- 
tional office on Yonge St. in Toronto 
to coordinate the membership cam- 
paign. It was reported that the union 
plans to assign professional organizers 
to every Canadian local. 

Main rival in this campaign is the 
Printing Pressmen’s union. It was 
a dispute with the Pressmen_ that 
brought about ALA’s withdrawal 
from the CLC, The  Pressmen 
charged that the Lithographers had 
raided their territory in Winnipeg, 


Saskatoon and Calgary (the dispute 
primarily concerns offset printing 
plant employes). 

The Lithographers maintain that 
they have the right to organize any 
plant in which lithography is _pro- 
duced, even in plants formerly en- 
gaged in letterpress printing. The 
CLC ruled that the union already 
in the plant has first claim to the 
offset workers when an offset press 
is introduced. Refusing to abide by 
this ruling, AI.A withdrew from the 
organization. 













LOAD 


Lift the glass, position 
the negative and plate. 





FLIP 
Close the glass frame. 
Pull the release knob 
and flip the vacuum 
frame over. 








PLATE MAKER 


When you put a flip-top in your platemak- 
ing department it’s like adding floor space. 
A flip-top takes up a space just a few 
inches larger than the actual plate. The 
light from the powerful carbon arc lamp 
is contained within the cabinet and con- 
centrated on the plate. This “contained” 
light source means shorter, sharper ex- 
posures, and eliminates the need for 
space-consuming curtains, partitions, ex- 
ternal exhaust systems. 

The combination of compactness, simple 
controls, and automatic operation makes it 
easy to make perfect plates every time. 


*Send for the latest 
“flip-top”’ Bulletin A-SOOML 





felitilate 


tion. Shipped set-up, 
ready to use. Five 


to 42 
Bulletin A217. 
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Set the timer. 











DMAA Convention Set 

A discussion of the application of 
art to direct mail by nine advertising 
agency art directors will be featured 
on the program of the 44th Annual 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
Convention, to be held Oct, 10-13 a: 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York. 

The discussion will cover design 
ideas and techniques used by art di- 
rectors in other media, and their ap- 
plicability to direct mail programs. 
Current examples of direct mail de- 
sign will also be shown. 


4. NO GLARE NO PARTITIONS 
| NO EXHAUST SYSTEM 


SAVES 35% 
FLOOR SPACE 


Vacuum Frame On Top— 
Arc Lamp Enclosed in Base 





+ 





EXPOSE 


Automat- 





MODEL FT-18 


MODEL FT-24 


MODEL FT-26 


MODEL FT-32 


MODEL FT-40 


MODEL FT-52 





MODELS FT-32, FT-40 AND FT-52 ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE WITH AUTOMATIC OR MOTOR DRIVEN 
ARC LAMP. 








COMPANY, INC. 


General Office and Factory: 4110 W. Grand Ave. * Chicago 51, Ill, 
Sales and Service: New York * Los Angeles 


chrome plated 
igeltelilmm-te lett) 
ides; fluorescent 
metal construc- 


sizes 


Send for 


n: 62, 
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ST. LAWRENCE OFFSET... known for Strength, Stability, 
Opacity and all the important properties of a quality uncoated 
paper, not just one. 


ST. LAWRENCE OFFSET knows its way around a printing 
press: Lies flat; faithfully reflects even the softest art tones; 
excels at high speed; freezes color, tones and inks beautifully 
—on the surface...in every detail. 


ST. LAWRENCE OFFSET knows its way around a budget, 


too—especially on volume runs. Truly, an all-around performer 
...ONE versatile Newton Falls paper to provide ALL specific 


job needs. A d 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
MILL AT NEWTON FALLS, NEW YORK 
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International Paper Realigns 
Realignment of various sales exe- 


cutives of International Paper Com- 
panys Fine Paper and Bleached 


James Nevin, Jr. 


Board Div. has been announced. 

James E. Nevin, Jr., with Inter- 
national Paper since 1926, has been 
named manager of the Middle At- 
lantic Regional Sales Office with 
headquarters in New York. Mr- 
Nevin had served most recently as the 
assistant to the manager of merchant 
sales and previously was regional 
manager of the Cleveland office. 

Edward F. Adlum, who joined 
the company in 1932, is now assistant 
manager of the division’s regional 
sales office in Boston; William G. 
Luke, Jr., has been named assistant 
manager of sales promotion for the 
division; and Arthur F. King has 
been transferred from’ the Boston 
office to New York, where he becomes 
assistant manager of publication sales 
for the division. 


Anchor Appoints Harrison 
Robert B. Harrison has been ap- 
pointed director of the Philadelphia 
branch office of Anchor Chemical Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. He will be re- 
sponsible for company sales in Penn- 
sylvamia, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Mr. Harrison was formerly Phila- 
delphia branch manager and member 
of the board of directors of Bingham 
Brothers Co. He has served for the 
past eight years as educational chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen and is a 
member of the Philadelphia Litho 
Club. In addition, Mr. Harrison is 
a past president of the Printers Sup- 
plymen’s Guild and the Owls Club 
of the Graphic Arts. He is also a 
former chairman of the Machinery 
and Equipment Section of the Print- 
ing Industries of Philadelphia, Inc. 
While associated with the roller 
business, he was directly responsible 


for the development of the dust-catch- 
ing gelatin mat, now widely used in 
hospitals and in the electronic indus- 
try; a plasticizer for gelatin rollers; 
a hydrophillic dampening roller and 
a molded synthetic rubber roller for 
metal decorating. 
° 

Polygraphic Names Speckmann 

Polygraphic Co. of America, Inc., 
New York, has named George F. 
Speckmann comptroller. Mr. Speck- 
mann was formerly comptroller of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, 
Pa., and prior to that secretary and 
assistant treasurer of American Color- 


type Co., Clifton, N. J. 











































MANDARIN — Both sides color coated 
for complete protection to fastest films 
and plates during long exposure to light. 
ORTHO-RED — for orthochromatic films 


Indianapolis Contracts 

LPNA has announced that Indian- 
apolis employers have signed a two- 
year contract with ALA in that city. 
The contract will expire August 4, 
1963. 

Terms of the contract are as fol- 
lows: during the first year, journey- 
men will receive a 16-cent an hour 
raise and feeders, 14 cents an hour. 
During the second year, journeymen 
will receive a 15-cent increase and 
feeders 13 cents. One extra holiday, 
the day before Christmas, has been 
granted, bringing the total to seven. 
During each year, 50 cents more will 
be added to welfare contributions. 
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Write for new “‘tell-all” sample kit — 
on your business letterhead, please. 














EPRO- 
PROOFING PAPER 


assures dot for dot, line for line accuracy 


Especially formulated for faithful for sharp, black solids and hairline 
ey. Sor reproduction proofing of type thins. . 

: matter, line drawings andhalftone ink for fast, smudgeless drying. 
dots, APCO Repro-Proofing paper Extra with APCO, a special barrier 
has a dull white finish, free from coated backing withstands pene- 
dirt specks. Its level, smooth sur- tration of adhesives; prevents 
face remains flat during proofing “‘ghostimages’’on camera negative. 


. and, it quickly absorbs 


ASKING PAPER for fog-free negatives 


with fast emulsions. Both, amply trans- 
parent for accurate negative align- 
ment, readily release masking tape, 
won't tear or peel when frisketing. 









... Product research developments 
for the Graphic Arts Industries 


THE APPLETON COATED PAPER CO. 


APPLETON e WISCONSIN 





Dept. ML-101 
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Lawson Introduces Paper Cutter Line 


HE Lawson Company, division 
of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
duced its new line of paper cutters 
at a press conference in Galt, On- 


intro- 


signed to feature clean lines and a 
completely enclosed cutter. Motors, 
gears, pistons and hydraulics are all 
located inside the base casting. An 





tario, Canada, September 13. The 
cutters, to be sold under the name 
Pacemaker II, will be made for Law- 
son in Canada by the Canadian firm 
of R. McDougall Co. Larger sizes in 
the original Pacemaker line will con- 
tinue to be made at the Lawson plant 
in Chicago. All electric elements, 
gearing and hydraulics will 
from the United States. 
Lawson president E. M. Abrams 
emphasized that, while there has been 
no. sacrifice in heavy duty construc- 


come 


tion or quality of performance, eco- 
nomies resulting from the efficiency 
of the Canadian plant operation will 
make it possible for Lawson to offer 
the new line of cutters, both in the 
American and the world market, at 
prices competitive with quality cut- 
ters anywhere. The new Pacemaker 
II line will be offered in sizes 42”, 
47”, 52” and 56”. All models will 
have standard 61%” clamp openings, 
with a knife speed rated at 50 strokes 
per minute. 

The Pacemaker II line was de- 
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The 52” Lawson 
Pacemaker hydraul- 
ic clamp cutter. 


innovation in paper cutter design is 
the use of dual drives for the knife 
bar pulls. The dual conical drives, 
according to the Lawson vice presi- 
dent for engineering, C. T. Thumin, 
eliminate chatter and knife vibration 
and make it possible to pull the knife 
smoothly through even the heaviest 
lift. 

All controls are conveniently lo- 
cated under the front table. To en- 
sure ease of operation the distance 
from the back gauge to the cut line 
is projected onto a screen located at 
eye level on the front of the machine, 
graduated in 64ths. There are double 
pull bar overloads to prevent damage 
in case of operator error. Double 
safety is provided on the clutch dis- 
engage mechanism, and an electric 
clutch and brake assure instant posi- 
tive stopping action. 

An optional feature is electronic 
spacing, permitting the spacing device 
to operate within .002” accuracy. 
There will be a choice of either the 

(Continued on Page 119) 














ILM 


Black Magic Roller Announced 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. has an- | 
nounced the development of the | 
Black Magic roller, which has a soft 7 
surface but is scuff-proof, highly re- 
sistant to the action of solvents and 
non-glazing. ( 

The roller has been extensively | 
tested to maximum efficiency in all7 
types of shop operations, including 7 
24-hour a day plants. 

According to the company, the” 
new roller delivers clear printing = 
with all types of inks, including l'n-4 
seed base, gel base and the entire” 
range of modern fast-set inks. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the company, 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, or from Ideal © 
plants in Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Huntington Park, Calif.; Chamblee, 
Ga.; and Marlboro, Mass. 

& 

Filter Wheel Control 

An electric filter wheel, which fea- 
tures a portable control box to permit 
either darkroom or gallery operation, 
has been developed by Robertson 
Photo-mechanix, Inc., for its line of 
Jupiter and Tri-Color 
cameras, 


overhead 


The device accepts six standard 
four-inch square gelatine filters, each 
held in place by metal filter frames. 
Filter selection is indicated on the 
portable control by a pointer. 

The filter wheel assembly 


porates its own 


incor- 
five-inch opening 
electric shutter, and a manually-oper- 
ated compensating glass. Each filter 
is automatically and __ positively 
aligned in position as needed. 

The device is available only on 
new cameras. Additional details may 
be obtained from the company, Dept. 
MJ, 7440 Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 
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How 


to Acquire 


Prestige. = 




















Prestige is that elusive reward that comes to a very 
select group of printing firms, and the per- 
centage of firms acquiring it seemingly are 
becoming fewer and fewer as time goes by. 













There is only one thing we can say about 
prestige for sure, and that is, “it can only come 
from your customer.” 


Now, every customer believes himself to be your one 
and only customer. Regardless of the adverse conditions 
and pressures under which he places you, he expects a perfect 
job everytime, on time, and at a minimum cost. Anything less than 
this, while it may be accepted, lessens your chances of gaining 
prestige just that much. 


On those occasions when the customer questions any, or all phases 
of a job, you can further lessen your chances of acquiring prestige 
in explaining away the deficiency by telling of your internal problems. 


If that doesn’t work, you can completely kill any chances of ever 
acquiring prestige by telling yourself that the customer makes 
impossible demands, and deciding that there is no way to satisfy him. 


But, remember! The pressures exerted by your customer are merely 
a reflection of the rapidly changing and increasingly complex condi- 
tions surrounding his job! 


If you'll step back from this dilema for a moment, perhaps you'll 
discover, as we did, that to solve the problem requires a great deal 
of re-thinking. Re-thinking the whole process of printing in relation 
to the real task at hand. Re-thinking, perhaps, in terms of basic 
operations, rather than end products. 


Perhaps, you'll discover, as we have, that the highly practical ap- 
proaches of the past have led to increasingly uneconomical specializa- 
tion in equipment that lacks flexibility. 


We at Clary have done a lot of “thinking about the solutions to 
your problems.” The result is a product of invention we call the 
NT (New Trends) Series, developed from a new engineering theory 
called “Integral Unit Construction.” 


As a preview of the NT Series, we can tell you that it is Web-fed, 
encompasses the press and the pressman in a single production unit, 
and extends the range of your capabilities to where you can once 
again acquire that rare commodity . . . prestige. 


For complete details write on your company letterhead to: Clary 
Corporation, Graphic Arts Divisions, P. 0. Box 562, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


CLARY CORPORATION GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 











Bench Platemaker Announced 

Mervap, 3513 Venice Blvd., Los 
Angeles, has announced the develop- 
ment of a desk-bench platemaker 
called Model 1520, that is designed 





Mervap’s coldlight platemaker, Model 
1520, has a printing area of 15 x 20”. 
to overcome most of the problems 
encountered in platemaking, _ silk 
screen process, autopositives, photo- 
copying, diazo and printed circuits. 

The cold light device has a max- 
imum printing area of 15 x 20” and 
a vacuum pump of 1/6 h.p. It will 
expose presensitized plates in two 
minutes and transfer plates in 30 
seconds. Its rubber blanket, with a 
one-inch thick back-up pad, permits 
photocopying from books ‘and maga- 
zines. 

No special installation is required ; 
the unit plugs into any 110 volt out- 
let. Its cold cathode light will burn 
for approximately 10,000 hours, and 
its three-way master switch provides 
manual or timer operation. 

6 
Management Film Prepared 

“Management Opportunities in the 
Graphic Arts,” a color, sound motion 
picture, financed by Printing Indus- 
tries Association, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has been completed and is now being 
distributed for public viewing, ac- 
cording to Irl Korsen, past president 
of PIA-LA, 

The picture is the second film con- 
cerning the graphic arts that has been 
produced by the Los Angeles associa- 
tion. It shows the executive and pro- 
fessional career opportunities for 
young persons in the printing trades, 
and is aimed particularly at the col- 
lege student. 

The first film, “Printing—A Fu- 
ture Unlimited,” has now been seen 
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by more than three million persons 
throughout the nation. It is being dis- 
tributed by the Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 
© 

Lens Pamphlet Released 

Goerz American Optical Co., has 
released a revised booklet describing 
its Red-Dot Artar lenses for the 
graphic arts industry. The firm re- 
ports that the lenses offer optimal 
apertures with maximum correction 
and flatness of field. Their residual 
aberrations, even at infinity, are suffi- 
ciently small to permit use in indus- 
trial photography and in enlargers. 

The lenses are made in 17 different 
focal lengths, ranging from 4 to 70”. 

Additional information and a copy 
of the revised booklet may be ob- 
tained from the company, 461 
Doughty Blvd., Inwood 96, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

° 

Single Color Press Designed 

Production of a single-color 25 x 
38” offset press has been announced 
by Harris-Seybold division of Harris- 
Intertype Corp. Called the Model 





The Harris-Seybold 25 x 38” offset press 
has been rated at 7500 sheets an hour. 


138, it is a companion to the Harris 
two-color press of the same size. 

The press includes an under-reg- 
ister feed roll system, using spring- 
loaded upper feed rolls and driven 
lower feed rolls which accelerate the 
sheet from the front guides to an 
“over-fed” position against the gauge 
pins. 

It also features a multi-roll inker, 
variable dampening system, motorized 
pile hoist, micrometer, circumferential 
and lateral plate cylinder adjustments, 
pull-type side guides, vacuum slow- 
down wheels and air blow-down bars 
in the delivery. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the company, 4510 E. 
7Ist. St., Cleveland, 


Escort Camera Introduced 

W. A. Brown Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
has announced the addition of a 14 
x 18” Escort Camera to its line of 


cameras and photomechanical equip- 





Brown’s Escort camera is designed for 
film capacities of 12 x 18” and 14 x 27". 


ment, The unit is designed for film 
capacities of 12 x 18” and 14 x 27”. 

Compact, and engineered for oper- 
ating ease, the model is suitable for 
duplicating departments, offices, and 
commercial shops which operate small 
offset presses, Among its features are 
completely automatic diaphragm con- 
trol for exact aperture opening; all 
metal construction with high torsional 
rigidity; 914” coated and color cor- 
rected lens; timer with reset device; 
and built-in lighting. The automatic 
diaphragm control is selective in 16, 
22, or 32 aperture ratios, working in 
conjunction with the direct mechan- 
ical auto-focus one dial calibration 
through 200 percent (two times en- 
largement) to 50 percent (two times 
reduction ). 

The Escort can be used with all 
popular reproduction methods. Full 
be ob- 
tained by writing to the company, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 

8 


details and information can 


Snowtone Litho Paper 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York, has an- 
nounced an addition to its line of 
Sterling Litho-Gloss papers called 
Snowtone, 

The that the 


paper brings increased opacity, bright- 


company reports 
ness, surface cleanliness and stability 
to the Sterling line. 

Samples of the paper and additional 
available 


information are from the 


company, 























HERE IT IS: A NEW, TRULY 
MAGNIFICENT SNOW-WHITE 


OFFSET SHEET: STERLING THIS IS NEW 


LITHO-GLOSS, SNOWTONE. 


Look at the superb color reproduc- STERLING LITHO-GLOSS, 


tion of this glittering snow field, the 
crisp, sharp, frozen feel. STERLING 
Litho-Gloss, Snowtone, is the cleanest, S N OW T ONE 
clearest, brightest sheet in its class. 
It has superior visual and numerical 


opacity. And it’s stabilized for closer, 
multi-color register. 


Styling like this is no accident. It’s 
the product of years of research and 
development and the most advanced 
color control in the industry. And 
here’s another reason to try West Vir- 
ginia for your next order of offset or 
letterpress paper: West Virginia serv- 
ice. Service is the big extra that goes 
with every shipment. 


A Westvaco representative will be 
happy to explain our modern, direct 
sales policy to you in detail. Like our 
styling story, nobody can match it in 
the industry. He'll also explain how 
you can take advantage of our tech- 
nical service and research facilities. 
Isn't it time you switched to West 
Virginia .. . the style leader . . . the 
service leader? Just write 230 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y., or contact one 
of our sales offices listed below. 


| West Virginia 
Vi Pulp and Paper 


FINE PAPERS DIVISION 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING PAPER SALES 
_ CHICAGO FR 2-7620 NEW YORK MU 6-8400 
DETROIT DI 1-5522 CINCINNATI RE 1-6350 
_ PHILADELPHIA LO 8-3680 PITTSBURGH CO 1-6660 
’ SAN FRANCISCO GA 1-5104 
In Baltimore, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 


Minneapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
ask operator for Enterprise Service. 


The calendar picture was printed 
on 90# STERLING Litho-Gloss, Snow- 
tone, by American Offset Corp., Chi- 
Cago, on a 2-color Harris Offset Press 
for the John Baumgarth Company, 
Chicago. It’s typical of the many qual- 
ity covers the Baumgarth Co. prepares 
and sells for use in calendars, bro- 
chures and catalogs. Like a copy for 
inspection? Just drop us a line. 


This insert is lithographed 
on STERLING Litho-Gloss, Snowtone, 
25 x 38-1007 























MICR Reader Released 

An optical device, called the MI- 
CR-Comparator, for critical inspec- 
tion of the common machine language 





22.5X 


The MICR-Comparator features 
magnification and a 10 x 10" screen. 


printed on bank checks in magnetic 
inks is being distributed by Roberts 
& Porter, Inc., Long Island, N. Y. 

The device features 22.5X mag- 
nification and a 10 x 10” Fresnel 
Viewing Screen equipped with an E- 
13B Clardon Printed Character 
Chart. Enlarged character images are 
projected on the screen for inspec- 
tion of horizontal and vertical format 
dimensions, spacing, alignment, skew, 
voids, line width, extraneous ink, 
field boundaries, and character dimen- 
sions, It accepts both ABA paper and 
punched card checks. 

Complete details are available at 
any Roberts & Porter office. 

« 
Stern Booklet Published 

Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, 
has issued a booklet entitled, ‘(Check 
Up On Your Printer,” which is de- 
signed to serve as an aid to firms us- 
ing a large amount of printed mate- 
rial in their business operation. 

The booklet answers such ques- 
tions as “Do you evaluate a printer’s 
sales staff, technical ability, and scope 
of service?” and “How can you tell 
whether or not a printer is giving 
you quality control, cost-cutting, 
planning and creative thinking?” 

A 90-point quiz explores the areas 
that concern those who order, pay 
for, or sell through the printed word. 
According to the Stern company, the 


102 





book also provides useful hints for the 
purchasing supervisor, the treasurer, 
the art director, the advertising direc- 
tor, and the account executive. 


Masking Line Expanded 

N. Teitelbaum Sons, Inc., has an- 
nounced that it has added four new 
sizes to its line of Goldenplast orang: 
masking plastic for layouts. The 
sizes are 10 x 16”, 25 x 30”, 28 x 32” 
and 36 x 45. The additions increase 
the number of sizes available in the 
Orangeplast line to 22. 

The firm has also introduced a 
line of dimensionally stable layout 
sheets for stripping called Stabelite. 
The company reports that the sheets 
are static free, non-brittle and will 
not stretch, shrink or whiten. Stabelite 
sheets are available in sizes from 
14 x 17” to 56 x 80”, and in thick- 
nesses of .005 and .008”. 

Additional information and a list 
of prices on these products may be 
obtained from the company, 261 
Grand Concourse, N.Y. 


Mimeo Bond Booklet 

A sample and specification booklet 
on Wausau’s watermarked Mimeo 
Bond has been published and is avail- 
able to users of sulphite printing 
paper for offset and letterpress re- 
production. 

The booklet contains samples of 
the various weights in whites and the 
six colors contained in the line. 

A copy of this booklet is availabl2 
from local Wausau Papers Distribu- 
tors or by writing to the Advertising 
Dept., Wausau Mills Co., 
Brokaw, Wis. 


Paper 


Heat Filter Designed 

Natural Lighting Corp. has an- 
nounced the development of a heat 
absorbing filter, which is designed to 
be used with both incandescent and 
arc lamps. The company reports that 
tests have shown that the filters will 
absorb 90 percent of the heat rays of 
a light source, while giving 99 per- 
cent light transmission. Additional 
information is available from the com- 
pany, 630 S. Flower St., Burbank, 
Calif. 











Fixer-Lacquer Developed 

A high speed, low cost, combined 
fixer-lacquer for processing aluminum 
offset plates imaged by the photocopy 
process has been developed by the 
Industrial Sales Dept. of Agfa Ine. 
According to the company, the prod- 
uct provides sharper images, finer 
detail, better solids and greater safe- 
ty latitudes than previously available. 

The fixer-lacquer is applied in a 
single step by sponge or wiper to the 
exposed and developed plate. It auto- 
matically fixes the image and pro- 
vides the required lacquer coating, 
the company reports. 

Agfa photocopy offset developer is 
available through distributors of 
photocopy materials from coast to 
coast. 

o 


Binding Machine Announced 
A small-size binding machine, com- 
plete with covering unit, is now avail- 
able to U. S. printers and binders 
through Gane Brothers & Co. 
Called the Sulby Minabinda, the 


machine is designed to run economic- 
ally on short as well as long runs. 
According to the distributor, the de- 
vice will process up to 300 paper back 
books an hour. It will handle work 
from 4 to 171%” in length, and ap- 
proximately 1% to 2” in thickness. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Gane Brothers offices in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle. 

* 


Web Tension Controller 

John Dusenbery Co., Clifton, 
N. J., has announced production of 
the Auto-Tensioneer, a device that 
automatically controls web tension, 


According to the manufacturer, the 
Auto-Tensioneer, which will be dis- 
played at the P.M.M.I. Show, Nov. 
7-10, in Detroit, can be installed at 
the unwind, rewind, or any other lo- 
Web tension, as 
measured by the device, is relayed 
through a pair of load cells to auto- 
matic controls. These operate a servo- 
valve, which adjusts the brake up or 
down with pneumatic pressure, to 
give the exact tension desired. 


cation on a press. 
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Printed on Williamsburg Offset. Basis 80 





register 
freshness 





on new 
Union-Camp 
fine papers 





NUMBER 5 IN A SERIES OF PERSONALITY STUDIES PHOTOGRAPHED BY PHILIPPE HALSMAN. IS SHEP SEE OVER. 


























In color, in black and white 


Union-Camp 

fine papers 

give you excellent 
reproduction at 


moderate cost 


This particular sample is Union-Camp’s new 
WILLIAMSBURG OFFSET. It is a high quality util- 
ity paper made from Southern woods. Note how 
clean and bright it is. 

You'll like working with Williamsburg Off- 
set. It lies flat. Feeds well. Has good dimensional 
stability and ink receptivity. It offers good fold- 
ing and scuff-resistant qualities, so necessary in 
price lists, catalogs and directories. 

Print Williamsburg Offset in black and white 
or in color, for booklets and direct mail adver- 
tising pieces. Our illustrations are typical 
examples of the fine reproduction qualities you 
can expect—and at moderate cost. 

You can order Williamsburg Offset in both 
regular and vellum finishes. And in all popular 
stock sizes and weights or in special sizes to fit 
your special jobs. Ask your local Union-Camp 
distributor for samples and prices. 


LORRAINE DAViES—Hails from Orlando, Florida. Former ‘Miss Tangerine 
Queen’. Now a New York model, married and a mother. 


“Lorraine’s clean, blond beauty 
is full of wholesome freshness. You 
see it in her fairness and her pertly 
upturned nose, you can hear it in 
her speech, feel it in her attitudes. 
Her freshly scrubbed looks appear 
indestructible.” 





Have you sampled these 
UNION-CAMP fine papers? 


FRANKLIN GRADES—Surface sized for 
excellent reproduction plus good snap 
and durability. You'll find them 
versatile, dependable. 

FRANKOTE BRISTOL—(Coated one 
side), Use it for book covers and 
jackets, postcards, menus and mail- 
ers, to name a few. Scores, die-cuts 
and folds well. Provides excellent 
hold-out for gloss ink, varnish and 
lacquer coatings. 

PRINCESS ANNE BOND and MIMEO BOND 
—Economy papers for all-round 
business and office use. 


S UNION-CAMP 


FINE PAPERS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation -233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y. 














PRINTING 
INKS 
FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


PRINTING INK 


elisl-lalot- Tate, Potato 422) Company 





its no secret... 
fo our customers 


Large or small, they depend on S&V. They know 


S&V gives them more value in economical and performance-proven 
inks. Next time you go to press, increase profitable production 
with today’s standard of value . . . S&V Inks. An S&V Ink Engineer 
will show you the advantages. 


SINCLAIR AND VALENTINE CO., 611 W. 129th ST., NEW YORK 27, N. Y. PRINTING INK DIVISION @ AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 





























Camera-Processor Announced 
An automatic and continuous cam- 
era and processing unit for handling 
large volume black and white line 
copy has been announced by the Im- 





The Imperial camera-processor, which can 
produce 700 letter size prints an hour. 
perial Type Metal Co., Philadelphia. 
Manufactured by Reproduction 
Equipment Co., the unit operates on 
photographic principles and has appli- 
cations in the newspaper, offset and 
book publishing fields for copying 
pasteups, typewritten pages, black 
and white art and ruled form work. 

The machine is automatic with the 
exception of the feeding operation. 
One operator can produce 700 letter 
size prints or 180 full size news- 
paper page copies an hour. Material 
of any length and up to 18” wide can 
be handled on the combination unit. 
A group of three 
column or fractional page advertise- 


two column, 


ments can be assembled and run 
through at one time. 
The equipment will reproduce 


from either transparent or opaque 
originals any material on flat sheets. 
It is electrically interlocked against 
operator error and indexed to allow 
the reproduction to be placed on the 
edge of the sensitized material, there- 
by eliminating edge trimming when 
the material is the same width as the 
reproduction. 

The standard unit is set for same 
size or half size reproductions. Other 
models can be furnished for different 
size enlargements or reproductions. 

The unit is loaded by pulling the 
leading end of the sensitized material 
across the top of the unit and insert- 
ing the submerged rolls. The sensi- 
tized material is threaded automa- 


tically through the five pressing tanks 
and the dryer. Tanks and rollers are 
color coded to prevent contamination. 

A full roll of sensitized material 
need not be exposed at one time. Any 
amount, from eight to 1000, can be 
used. Partial rolls can be removed 
and reloaded at any time. 

The unit will handle both litho- 
type film or photocopy paper. Further 
information is obtainable by writing 
the Imperial Type Metal Co., 3400 
Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, or 
1800 S. 54th Ave., Chicago. 


Opaque Offset Paper 

Wasau Paper Mills Co. has re- 
leased a sample booklet of its recent- 
ly introduced Brokaw Opaque Offset 
line. 

Entitled “Dramatic Combination,” 
the booklet presents black reproduc- 
tions in screens and solids, that are 
designed to show by contrast the 
brightness of the white paper. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
from the firm’s Advertising Dept., 
Brokaw, Wis., or from Wasau deal- 
ers, 





. 





Kodak Dry Plates 
Brown Equipment 
3M Brand Plates 

Harris Plates 


3M Brand Tapes 
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Ansco Film Dunlop Offset Blankets 
Di-Noc Film Harris Chemicals 
DuPont Film CFC Chemicals 
Gevaert Film 3M Colorkey 

Kodak Film Ektalith Method 


Robertson Equipment 
Miracle Deep Etch Coating 


well KnOWN as complete suppliers to 


America’s most exacting lithographers 


For immediate delivery call INdependence 3-2411 


Mallinckrodt Chemicals 
Lithowipes 

NuArc Equipment 

National Carbons 

Miracle Red and Black Opaque 
Klimsch Cameras 

Gevacopy Method 

General Convert-A-Proof Paper 


Miracle Plastic Sheets 


GENERAL 


PLATE MAKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
5441-61 NORTH KEDZIE AVENUE + CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


























Inks For 3M Proving System 
Last Spring, the Printing Prod- 


ucts Division of Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. introduced 
to the graphic arts its Color Key 
Brand Proving System, which em- 
ploys 10 light sensitive, negative act- 
ing emulsions, each coated on clear, 
dimensionally stable .002 Polyester. 
The system provides lithographers 
with standardized colors that are per- 
manent, uniform in exposure and that 
give dot for dot reproduction while 
eliminating the need for multiple blue 
prints, color differentiation 
and darkrooms (full details appeared 
in Feb. ML, page 102). 


In recent months, ink manufac- 


proofs 


turers have introduced offset printing 
inks that have been formulated to 
match the colors used in the 3M prov- 
ing system, The firms include Capitol 
Printing Ink Co., Inc., 806 Chan- 
ning Place, Washington, D. C.; and 
Colors Ink., 2285 University Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. The two manufac- 
turers are presently offering inks that 
match all the emulsions that com- 
prise the 3M system. Available from 
them are color charts showing samples 
of the inks and brochures outlining 
their technical characteristics. 


Camera-Processor Installed 

An electrostatic camera/ processor, 
which automatically produces low- 
cost paper offset plates in 60 seconds, 
has replaced the blueprinting process 
at Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Called the Electricon, and manufac- 
tured by Robertson Photo-mechanix, 
Inc., Chicago, the machine reduces to 
five minutes or less the complete pro- 
cess of making a plate, installing it on 
a press and running copies in quan- 
tity. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., a man- 
ufacturer of steel plate fabricated 
products, is currently using Electri- 
con primarily for copying engineering 
drawings and diagrams of such prod- 
ucts as elevated water tanks, oil, am- 
monia and liquid oxygen tanks, and 
chemical process equipment. 

George Day, design engineer at 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., said, “As 
far as we're concerned, Electricon 
has made the blueprint a thing of the 


past in our operations. Formerly, we 
sent complicated diagrams to our men 
in the field in many shapes and sizes. 
These have always proved difficult to 
handle. 


reproduce all our drawings in one 


Now, with Electricon, we 
standard size — in black-on-white. 
“We have found, through experi- 
mentation, that  black-on-white — is 
much easier to read under both direct 
sunlight and artificial light. Blue- 


prints also have a tendency to fade 
Electricon 
has eliminated this problem for us.” 


after exposure to light. 


Mr. Day said that as many as 200) 
masters are being processed by the 
machine at the Chicago plant each 
day. 

Electricon produces offset plates 
from any black-on-white, color half- 
tones, drawn, written, typed or print. 
ed material, and enlarges or reduces 
size. Once material to be copied is 
set up, and appropriate settings made, 
no further operator attention is re- 
quired until the finished plate is ready 
for removal from the machine one 
minute later. 











Continuous Feeder Announced 
A continuous feeder for sheet-fed 
presses, featuring an “air sword” sup- 
port principle, has been announced by 
Harris-Seybold 
Intertype Corp. 
According to the company, the “air 


division of Harris- 


sword” principle eliminates the need 
for rehandling stock. The lift, as it 
comes from the mill on a standard 
skid, can be placed directly into the 
feeder, eliminating repiling opera- 
tions. 


The principle utilizes specially de 


signed and coated tubular rods con- 
taining air jets. When the rods are 
attached to a compressed air source, 
air is forced through the jets and 
lubricates the rods with an air film 
to facilitate their insertion into a rem- 
nant pile. The air sword rods then 
support the remnant pile, which con- 
tinues to feed into the press, while the 
empty skid is lowered and a new skid 
brought into feeding position. 

A folder cn the continuous feeder 
is available from the company, 4510 


E. 71st St., Cleveland. 


Amsterdam Offers Cutters 

Printex paper cutters are now 
available in 31-inch and extra-wide 
side table 54-inch sizes, according to 
Amsterdam Continental Types and 
Graphic Equipment, Inc., New York, 
importers and distributors of Printex 
machines. 

The two cutters have enlarged the 
Printex line to six models. They fea- 
ture a hydraulic clamp, a gearless 
Cyclodrive, an electromagnetic clutch 
and magnetic tape programming. 

The distributor reports that all 
rotating parts on the machines are de- 
signed with built-in, 
bearings that require minimal lubrica- 


anti-friction 


tion. Additional information may be 
obtained from the company, 276 
Park Ave., New York 10. 

° 


Graphic Arts Data Sheet 
Natural Lighting Corporation, 
Burbank, Calif., has announced re- 
lease of a two page technical data 
sheet which includes: information on 
exposures with the ColorTran Light- 
ing System, procedures for line and 
continuous tone work, procedures for 
making screened halftones using glass 
screens, gray contact screens and 
Magenta contact screens. 
filters 
and ratios to be used with Color- 


In addition, recommended 
Tran lights and Kodak Separation 
Negative Type 1 as well as Dupont 
Cronar Separation films are given. 

A copy is available on request from 
the company, 630 So. Flower St., 
Burbank, Calif. 

e 


Xerographic Plate 


Xerox Corp. has developed a faster 


xerographic plate which reportedly 
makes possible quality reproduction of 
halftones, photographs, large solid 
areas and line work. 

Used with xerographic master-mak- 
ing equipment, the plate provides a 
substitute for film negatives in the 
preparation of offset paper and metal 
masters. According to the manufac- 
turer, it allows greater flexibility to 
the operator because of increased ex- 
posure latitudes, and also improves 
the ease of processing. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the company, Dept. 


X323, Rochester, N. Y. 





























Bookbinding Machines 


Two bookbinding machines, de- 
signed and produced by Brehmer Co., 
Germany, have been introduced in 





America by Gane Bros. Inc. They 
are the Brehmer Book Sewer and 
Automatic Stitcher. 

The semi-automatic Book Sewer 
handles signatures up to 14 x 914”, 
at a speed which is adjustable be- 
tween 65 and 100 signatures a min- 
ute. It is equipped with automatic 
pasting and automatic thread cut-off 
devices. ‘The machine is available in 
two models: a standard model, which 
will make from one to six stitches 
a signature; and a special model, 
equipped to perform seven different 
stitches. 

The fitted 


Automatic Stitcher, 





®@ Scores of photos showing 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ ® Working 
tools: where to buy them and 
how to make them ® Setting 
camera ® Focusing ® Rescreen- 
ing halftones © Shooting col- 
ored copy ® Stripping ® Plate- 
making ®@ Special tricks 








with four feeding stations and two 


stitching heads, will accommodate 


material ranging from 4 x 6” to 9 


7/8 x 1334”. 





Left: Brehmer 
semi-auto- 
matic Book Sewer 
with automatic 
pasting and thread 
cut-of ; and Breh- 
mer Automatic 
Stitcher which fea- 
tures four feeding 
stations and two 
stitching heads. 


Both models are equipped with a 
rotary pasting attachment, which is 
controlled by foot pedal and which 
will permit the pasting of signatures 
simultaneously with the sewing oper- 
ation and without reducing the speed 
of the machine. 

Additional features of the 
chines include a centrally located con- 


ma- 


trol panel for easy operation; a sen- 
sor which automatically interrupts 
stitching whenever a signature is 
missed ; and a counter which registers 
the amount of stitched work, 

Full details on the machines are 


available at Gane offices in Boston, 


2nd Big Printing .. . have your copy? 


Yes, The Magic of Making Halftones has proved such a practical 
and useful handbook that word has gotten around that it is a 
really valuable book to have around the shop. Consequently, the 
entire first printing of 3,000 copies was sold out several months 
ago. But if you delayed too long in getting a copy, you needn't 
worry. You can get this valuable, profusely illustrated collection 
of tips and techniques once again 
2,000 copies is just off press! Many lithographers have written 
to tell us how much they have profited from this authoritative work. It covers the complete 
subject of making halftones—tools, procedures, equipment, general rules and shop standards. 
Get your copy today by using the handy coupon below. The price is just $4.25 a copy, 
shipped postpaid anywhere in the world. And you take no chances: Your money will be 
promptly refunded if you are not entirely satisfied after looking over ‘Halftones’ for 10 days. 


Litho Books 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


enclosed. 


. . . for a second printing of 


YES, send me a copy of ‘HALFTONES.’ My check for $4.25 is 





Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. - 
Los Angeles and Seattle, or from the 


firm’s main office, 480 Canal St., 
New York. 


6 
Offset Plate Bulletin 

A technical bulletin, — entitled 
“Presensitized Plastic-Fibre Offset 
Plates,” has been published by Poly- 
chrome Corp. 





In providing information on all 
phases of exposing and _ processing 
Polykote and Rapidkote plates, the 
bulletin points out that “the light 
sensitive coating is of such a nature 
that, on exposure to the shorter wave 
lengths of light (blue, ultra violet 
light), it will be hardened more rap- 
idly than any other presensitized 
plate now on the market. The time 
required for exposure is roughly one- 
quarter to one-third of that of any 
other presensitized plate.” 

Proper inks, fountain solution and 
press procedures for running these 
plastic-fibre plates are also discussed 
in the bulletin. 


A copy may be obtained from the 
firm, Yonkers 2, N. Y. 
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At your finger tips—have the 
sample book that has the answer 
to more than half your printing needs — 


MANGAL 4 


For every kind of printing —one color, two color, full color, half 
tones (see above). So sparkling on snowy Maxopaque. And with 
built-in savings thanks to opacity that encourages use of lighter 
weights for savings in paper cost, inventory storage, postage dollars. 





A 2 color 
Write for a sample book, and watch half of your paper problems vanish. B 1 color—half tone 
C 1 color—line 


Printed on Maxopaque—Basis 80—Vellum Finish Balance 4-color process 










HOWARD PAPER MILLS, aetna paper comPANy - DIVISION OF (*) St.Repis + DAYTON, OHIO 


PAPER COMPANY 


























No ONE KNows how soon color 
catches a baby’s fancy, but it must 
be very early, and thus all of us 
quickly grow to know the beauty, the 
challenge, and the identification 
color provides. 

A simple but sensible use of color 
is found in Howarp Bonp’s twelve 


HOWARD 








Babe's eye view of a wonderful 


clean, clear colors. For business 
forms Howarp colors identify, speed 
action, reduce errors. For many 
kinds of business printing Howarp 
colors provide an attractive two- 
color effect at one-color cost. And 
it isn’t often you find so fine a water- 
marked bond at its thrifty price. 


colorful world! 


Your printer and/or paper mer- 
chant can show you samples. Or 
write and we'll have a sample book 
on your desk in considerably less 
than a week. 

a ae 
ALL HOWARD PAPERS are quality 


controlled by AccuRay. 











PAPER MILLS, DIVISION OF (%)St.Regis 


PAPER COMPANY 


Howard, bon 


“The Nation’s 


Companion Lines: Howard Ledger * Mimeograph 


URBANA, OHIO 


Business Paper’’ 






Duplicator * Posting Ledger * Du-All 


Printed on Maxopaque Basis 80—Vellum. Finish 





CREATIVE PRINTING... 


























COLORS GALORE 
FOR TWO COLOR BUDGETS 

Now, you can offer your customers and prospects 
striking multi-color printing within budgets that formerly 
limited them to only two colors. This unique process 
gives you a competitive advantage that is hard to beat 
and easy to sell! The additional service you are able to 
offer costs very little but pays off in big dividends of new 
business and customer satisfaction. It’s easily proven too. 
Just ask a few of your good customers if their bulletins, 
brochures, product flyers, etc., would gain added impact 
through the use of several colors instead of two... atan 
all-time minimum cost. Their reaction, you can be sure, 
will be enthusiastic and positive. When you equip your 
presses—letterpress or offset—with Dayco Separators 
and Fountain Dividers your salesmen have a new selling 
tool that gets immediate results. 


THE ONLY MECHANICAL 
SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


You never have to cut a roller when you use the Dayco 
Color Separator for any kind of split color work! The same 
rollers can be used for both multi-color and one color runs. 

In addition to impressive savings on rollers and make- 
ready time, you can frequently eliminate extra press runs 
with the Dayco Color Separator, the world’s only mech- 
anical separator. Printers of magazines, labels, posters, 
boxes, and, in fact, about everything you can name, are 
finding new profit possibilities every day in low-cost 
multi-color printing. 

Imagine, without ever cutting a roller you can gang-run 
several jobs in almost any color combination . . . a real 
saving in plates and press time. 

Dayco attachments are available for all popular types of 
presses using all kinds of inks. You get sharp solid color 
edges, and adjustments for different jobs take only a 
few: minutes. 


CUT COSTS...NOT ROLLERS 


Split fountain printing is nothing new, but until now 
its many advantages were limited by the necessity of 
ruining a set of rollers for each job. Dayco’s Mechanical 
color separator has changed all that. 


Imagination and planning lets you print and sell... 


7 COLORS ONCE THRU 


with pAYCo mechanical separators and fountain dividers 


























wa 
Dayco Color Separators on an offset press. 





Dayco Fountain Dividers installed on a flatbed press. 


















HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


The Dayco Color Separator clamps securely to the 
press tie-bar by means of a locking bolt. Either the 
Separator’s rubber roller or ground steel roller (de- 
pending upon application) rides firmly against an ink 
carrying rider roller. The Separator rollers pick up the 
adjacent inks from the rider roller at the split and 
deposit them in an ink waste pan attached to the unit. 
This produces a clean split between colors. 

Split widths from 14” to 134” are possible, depending 
upon the set-up and make of press. The 114” Separator 
roller allows the greatest side oscillation and produces 
splits 134” wide or wider. Other rollers are available 
down to 4". 

Frequently it is desirable to have two separators re- 
moving ink from the same split (double unit system). 
This allows narrow splits without having to greatly re- 
duce the side oscillation of the rollers. 


DAYCO ROTARY SEPARA- 
TOR—For use on Rotary 
type letterpress and off- 
set presses. One or more 
Dayco Color Separators 
can be located anywhere 
along the width of a press 
providing a variety of 
color combinations with 
absolutecolor separation. 









Division ¢ Dayeo Corporation 


(formerly The Dayton Rubber Company) 
2001 Janice Avenue 


A TWO-COLOR | 


Dayco Department 
Dayton Industrial Products Co. . 


Melrose Park, Illinois 
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For insured results, team up 
your Dayco separators with 
Dayco fountain dividers 




























DAYCO FOl 


the only i 
really adjustable e \ ee 


dividers made 
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The Dayco Adjustable Fountain Divider will fit any type Divider, with phanton view 
of fountain and has been designed especially for multi- showing positive easy-to-reach 
color printing. It requires no paper packing, and is quickly screw adjustment. 


installed. A simple thumb screw adjustment holds the 
divider firmly to the fountain. Out-of-the-way screwdriver 
adjustment insures a leak-proof fit. The felt liner is re- 
placeable and inexpensive. The divider cleans easily and 
gives full fountain control without strain on the ratchet. 
It is well suited for all other tountain uses, and is fully 
guaranteed. 


A WORLD OF COLOR 
FOR MORE SALES, MORE PROFIT, 
MORE CREATIVE PRINTING 


The biggest thing you can offer your customers and 
prospects is NEW IDEAS. And low cost multi-color printing 
is one of the most exciting new ideas your salesmen can 
offer. Printing Buyers, Production Managers and Ad- 
vertising Managers all agree that color adds impact and 
effectiveness to their promotions; but until now, it has 
also added considerable cost. They are constantly search- 
ing for an idea such as this one, and will welcome your 
sales call to hear the money saving details of multi-color 
printing with this famous Dayco combination. 

Does it really work? Well, just take another look at these 
four pages. 











This entire folder printed with Dayco Color Separators, Fountain Dividers, Dayco Rollers 
and Dayco Gold Seal® blankets. 











Please send me___ proof sheets of this insert and detailed infor- Please give me specific information for equipping 
mation on the DAYCO Color Separators and Fountain Dividers. the following presses. 

Name Make of Press 

Title Press Model 
































Company Sheet Size 

Address Dayco Department 
: Dayton Industrial Products Co. 

City Zone State 








Division f Dayco Corporation 


(formerly The Dayton Rubber Company) 
2001 Janice Avenue Melrose Park, Illinois 










Printed in U.S.A. Form No. A-2347 











* Combines Excellent Opacity and Light Weight 
¢25% Cotton Fibre Content—sub. 16, Tub-sized, Air-dried 
* Takes Printing Beautifully by All Reproduction Processes 


; * Ideal For Price Sheets, Short Term Insurance Policies, 
pping Postage-Saving Envelope Stuffers 





_—_aae SEND COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL SAMPLES AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 





This is Gilbert Lavender White Opaque Bond, 25% new cotton fibre, sub. 16 


GILBERT 
Lavender Ibhite 


} oF A aU ee BON OD 






GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


| Send additional samples of Lavender White 


Opaque Bond 


] Have sales representative call 


NAME 


FIRM NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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Concealment, This entire policy shall be void if, whether 
fraud. before or after a loss, the insured has wil- 
fully concealed or, misrepresented any ma- 
terial fact or circumstance concerning this insurance or the 
subject thereof, or the interest of the insured therein, or in case 
of any fraud or false swearing by the insured relating thereto. 
Uninsurable This policy shall not cover. accounts, bills, 
and currency, deeds, evidences of debt, 
excepted property. securities; nor, unless specifically named 
hereon in writing, bullion or manuscripts. 


Perils not This Company shall not be liable for loss by 


included. fire or other perils insured against in this 
policy caused, directly or indirectly, by: (a) 
enemy attack by armed forces including action taken by mili- 





tary, naval or air forces in resisting an actual or an immediately 
impending enemy attack; (b) invasion; (c) insurrection; (d) 
rebellion; (ce) revolution; (f) civil war; (g) usurped power; (h) 
order of any civil authority except. acts of destruction at the time 
of and for the purpose of preventing the spread of fire, provided 
that such fire did not originate from any of the perils excluded 
by this policy; @ neglect of the insured to use all reasonable 
means to save and preserve the property at and after a loss, or 
when the property is endangered by fire in neighboring prem- 
ises; (j) nor shall this Company be liable for loss by theft. 
Other Insurance. Other insurance may be prohibited or the 
amount of insurance may be limited by en- 


7 dorsement attached hereto. 


Conditions suspending or restricting insurance. Unless other- 
wise provided in writing added hereto this Company shall not 
be liable for loss occurring 

(a) while the hazard is increased by any means within the con- 
trol or knowledge of the insured, or 

(b) while a described building, whether intended for occupancy 
by owner or tenant, is vacant or unoccupied beyond a period of 
sixty consecutive day $; or 


(c) as a result of explosion or riot, unless fire ensue, and in 


7 that event for loss by fire only. 


Other perils 


Any other peril to be insured against or sub- 
or subjects. 


ject of insurance to be covered in this policy 
shall be by endorseme * in writing hereon or 
added hereto. 
Added provisions. The extent of the a 
under this policy ane 
be made by this Company in case of lo 
vision or agreement not inconsistent with 


“ance 


is subject to change. 

Waiver No permission affectin 

provisions. exist, or waiver of ar 
unless granted herein ¢ 

added hereto. No provision, stipulation ¢€ 

held to be waived by any requirement or p 

of this Company relating to appraisal. or 

provided for herein. 

Cancellation This policy shall be ¢ 

of policy. at the request of t 
this Company shal , 


render of this policy, refund the excg 
the customary short rates for 
icy may be cancelled at any tim 
to the insured a five days’ wrj 

or without tender of the exce 
rata premium for the expirs w 
dered, shall be refunded o 


state that said excess prémium (if r 

funded on demand. 

Mortgagee If loss hereunde! 

interests and or im part, to# 

obligations. named herein as 
this policy may’ 
mortgagee a ter 

cellation. 


If the insured fails to render proof 
notice, shall render proof of loss 
within sixty (60) days thereafter an 
visions hereof relating to appraisal 
bringing suit. If this Company sh 
isted as to the mortgagor or owner 
ment of loss to the mortgagee, b 
gagee’s rights of recovery, but 
right to sue; or it may pay off « 
an assignment thereof and of t 





money or | 
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2 insured and of all others in the property, 





relating to the interests and obligations of such mortgagee may 
be added hereto by agreement in writing. 


Pro rata liability. This Company shall not be liable for a greater 

‘ proportion of any loss than the amount 4 
hereby insured shall bear to the whole insurance covering «the q 
property against the peril involved, whether collectible or not. 4 
Requirements in) The insured shall give immediate written 
casé loss occurs. notice to this Company of any loss, protect 


the property from further damage, forthwith 
damaged and undamaged personal property, put } 
it in the best possible order, furnish a complete inventory of 4 
the destroved, damaged and undamaged property, showing in 
detail, quantities, actual cash value and amount of loss 
claimed; and within sixty days after the loss, unless such time 
is extended in writing by this Company, the insured shall render : 
to this Company a proof of loss, signed and sworn to by the 
insured, stating the knowledge and belief of the insured as to 
the following: the time and origin of the loss, the interest of the 
the actual cash value of P 
each item thereof and the amount of loss thereto, all encum- 
brances thereon, all other contracts of insurance, whether valid 
or not, covering any of said property, any changes in the title, 
use, occupation, location, possession or exposures of said prop- 
erty since the issuing-of this policy, by whom and for what 
purpose any building herein described andthe several parts 
thereof were occupied at the time of loss and whether or not it 
then stood on leased ground, and shall furnish a copy of all the 
descriptions and schedules in all policies’ and, if required, verified 
plans and specifications of any building, fixtures or machinery 
destroyed or damaged. The insured, as often as may be reason- 
ably required, shall exhibit to any person designated by this 
Company all that remains of any property herein described, and 
submit to examinations under oath by any person: named by this 
Company, and subscribe the same; and, as often as may be 
reasonably required, shall produce for examination all books of 
account, bills, invoices and other vouchers, or certified copies 
thereof if originals be Jost, at_such reasonable time and place as 
may be designate; is Company or its representative, and ° 
shall permit exty copies thereof to be made. 4 


separate the 


costs, 


























case the insured and this Company shall 
ail to agree as to the actual cash value or 
F, then, on the written demand of either. ~ 
ympetent and disinterested appraiser 

« annraiser selected within twer’ 


Appraisal. 
the a 
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BOND 


Lavender Wi, 


OPAQUE 


This remarkable paper has beauty, strength, light well 
and opacity. At sub. 16 it offers greater opacity than a8 
20 opaque bond and more opacity than a sub. 24 regu 
bond paper. For special requirements other weights 
made with the same opaque treatment. For forms work 
most 50% more forms on Lavender White can be stored ii 
given area in comparison to forms on regular weight pal 







PAPER COMPAN 


MENASHA, WISCONS 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


My Classification: 
CJ 2 years $7.00 C] 1 year $4.00 
1, Lithographing plants and employes, 
= woe Ee agen ate, an ge oe 
jithographic an letterpress plants, 
Company metal decorators, lithographic trade 
platemakers including employes. 


Name .. 0 Subscription in company name 
C) Owner, managing officer 

Address 00 Superintendent, foreman, etc. 

(0 Other employe (please specify) 


0 2. Letterpress printing plant includ- 
ing employe (if you fn do lithog- 
raphy check under No. 1 above). 

0 8. Manufacturer, jobber, dealer in 

Above rates are for U.S. and U.S. possessions ONLY. pe omy tenet mm my or sup- 
CANADA: $5.00 §} 1 year; $9.00 [] 2 years (payable in a ee 

Canadian or U. funds) 0) 4. Library, college, school, trade as- 
LATIN AMERICA: $5.00 [] 1 year $9.00 [] 2 years sociation, instructor, student. 
OTHER COUNTRIES: $9 [] 1 year $15 [] 2 years 0 6. Other (please specify). 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 80 


CALDWELL, N. J. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


P. O. BOX 31 


CALDWELL, N. J. 











LAWSON PAPER CUTTER 
(Continued from Page 96) 





well known Lawson Electronic Spa- 
cer, which has been modified to pro- 
vide an indexing feature, or the new 
Lawson Autoset tape-operated high- 
speed spacer. Large size side tables 
are provided to make load handling 
easier, and extra large 78” back 
tables are offered as optional equip- 
mnt on the 5A” machine. 


Government officials from the U.S. 
and Canada were present at the un- 
veiling of the new cutter line which 
constitutes a unique joint venture for 
U. S. and Canadian firms. Hyman 
Bookbinder, special assistant to U. S. 
Secretary of Commerce Luther Hod- 
ges, brought a message from Wash- 
ington, complimenting the Lawson 
Company and R. McDougall Co. on 
inaugurating their new enterprise, 
and describing it as a “combination 
of Canadian and American know- 
how” which will “greatly benefit the 
peoples of the world.” 

R. McDougall Co. has operated 
in Canada since 1880, having been 
founded originally as a family busi- 
ness. Its principal products have been 
lathes, machine tools, resistance weld- 
ers and pumps. The idea of the firm 
producing the Lawson line of paper 
cutters was first discussed about a 
year ago. 





WAUSAU EXPANSION 
(Continued from Page 76) 





humidification controls. 

Rewinders, roll wrapping, assem- 
bly and shipping are located on the 
first floor, along with storage area 
for master size stock and rolls. Sheet- 
ing and embossing operations are 
located on the second floor. Two 
new high-speed sheeters, each with 
dual backstands, were added to exist- 
ing equipment. 

@ 
Research Center Expanded 

The Mead Corp., Dayton, O.., re- 
cently announced the completion of 
an expansion program of its $4 mil- 
lion research center in Chillicothe, O. 

The center is now equipped with a 
radio-active tracer laboratory, equip- 


ment which can take photos at 1/ 
10,000,000 of a second, and ‘‘vest 
pocket size’ machines for the ex- 
perimental manufacture of paper. 

The center employs 200 scientists 
and technicians. 

% 

Seybold Heads PIP 

John W. Seybold has been named 
executive director of Printing In- 
dustries of Philadelphia. Noel Rippey 
continues as executive secretary, and 
Malcolm L, Pritzker has been named 
industrial relations director. 


Gevaert Names Maillard 

The Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Claude Maillard as 
manager of its Industrial Sales De- 
partment. He will be responsible for 
the sales of industrial x-ray films, re- 
cording materials, microfilm, mag- 
netic tape and scientific films and 
plates. 

Prior to the appointment, Mr. 
Maillard was Gevaert Denver dis- 
trict manager. He has been with the 
firm 16 years. 


TSP LEVY 6K SERIES 4&7 


PRECISION ALL METAL CAMERA 


6K24 MODEL 


A Complete New LEVY CAMERA 


Designed in the LEVY tradition of dependable, 
precise, economical Graphic Arts Products. 


Write for literature and prices or see your Graphic Arts Dealer 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY Co. 


Sete 


WAYNE AVE. & BERKLEY ST., PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 


NAME 


Please send me information on the NEW LEVY 6K CAMERAS 


TITLE 





COMPANY 





CITY 
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Offset plates are made; we make them. Our 

thirty year’s experience in color and in black 

and white work, assures you of printing plates of 
the highest quality. 


Skilled Craftsmen, excelling in preparation of adver- 
tising art, commercial photography, offset plates 
(all types) and rotogravure plates. combine 

to afford you a complete service. 


TS CORPORATION of Ohio 
iw A ST. + TOLEDO 4.O0HI0O0 


New York Office 342 Madison Ave.. Room 712 
New York 17, Néw York 


Chicago Office 207 North Wells St.. Room 722 
Chicago 6. Illinois 





ees DIFFERENT! ELIMINATE MOTTLED (uneven) TONES 


in FLAT TINT PRINTING with di chou NEGATIVE TINTS 


Controlled Percentages és 
Polyester Base (0.004”) 

Uniform Dot 

Streak-Free Development 

Size: 20"x24” $8.50 ea., 6 for $48.00 

Available in increments of 10%, from 

10% to 90% in popular screen rulings 


133 LINE 
ie Wichnon NEGATIVE TINT 





dichrou Tints establish a new standard. Values dichzow Tints are produced by a new tech- 
are determined by the use of a Densichron . :. thus nique that eliminates mottled tones so detrimental 
assuring consistent controlled percentages. to your quality jobs. 

Other exclusive features are: Dimensionally Compare dichron ... and see the difference. 


stable film and a thinner base. (0.004) Unconditionally guaranteed. Order now 


Also DICO Commercial Tints 20x24” (0.004") Polyester Base $5.50 ea. 
UNIFORM DOT / EVENLY DEVELOPED / ALL VALUES 


For more information | DIRECT IMAGE CORPORATION 
and the name of your local 3311 W. BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
Dico Dealer writer to: MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 
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F. W. Baker Joins P. R. Firm 

Frederic Baker, for the past six 
years public relations manager of Har- 
ris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland, has 
joined the management staff of Ron- 
ald Goodman Public Relations Coun- 
sel, Inc., Chicago. He will serve as 
assistant to the president, and will be 
responsible for expanding the firm’s 
financial public relations services. 

Mr. Baker joined Harris in 1949 
as advertising manager and became 
the company’s public relations man- 
ager in 1955. 


Triple Masking Brochure 

World -Color, Inc., recently re- 
leased a brochure that describes auto- 
mated triple masking methods devel- 
oped by the company for making four- 
color process separations at prices 
which permit abundant use of color. 

The brochure also supplies infor- 
mation on screened positives and neg- 
atives, plates, inks, and rrogressive 
press proofs. A copy may be obtained 
from the company, Box 697, Ormond 
Beach, Fla. 





LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 6) 





lowing questions about these plates? 


1. Present state of the plates in 
United States. 


the 


2. Possibility of development in 
future. 


the 


3. What about Dycril plates? 
Yuzo Ando 
Konishiroku Photo Ind. Co., Ltd. 
Chemical Research Lab. 
Tokyo, Japan 
We have sent a reprint booklet of 
articles we have published on presensi- 
tized plates, which should give you most 
of the answers you seek. It is not possible 
for us to make any profound comments 
about Dycril plates at this moment, but 
suggest you follow this subject closely in 
the many trade magazine articles on 
wrap-around plates—Editor.™ 





WEB-DUNBAR 
(Continued from Page 30) 





advice I can give to a printer, caught 
in an economic squeeze occasioned by 
web competition, is to read 
trade journal articles . 


those 
. . listen in on 


these bull sessions . . . learn all you 
can about the strengths and _ short- 
comings of webs . . . keep up with 
who has what . . 


do. 


. and what it can 


If you, as an outsider, can achieve 
a practical understanding of this, you 
are going to know as much or more 
than many of the people who own 
and operate them. You'll be in as 
good, or better a position than they 
to know when sheet-fed will do the 
job better, or cheaper, and that’s 
your meat. You'll also be in position 


to know if and when you should take 
the plunge yourself. 

How many web-offset presses can 
there be in operation before the in- 
dustry is saturated? I seriously doubt 
that anyone can give a qualified an- 
swer, and many, myself included, are 
probably incapable of even voicing a 
completely unbiased and _ objective 
opinion. The Industry may be reach- 
ing a saturation point now; it’s quite 
possible. Stop and figure it out. 

A modern 22% x 36”, four-unit 
web press, with folding equipment, 
printing 16 four-color 8% x 11” 
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cia 
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NO 
SMOKE 


NO 
SOOT 


NO 
ASH 


‘NO 
SMELL 


NO 
COPPER 





ascorlux 


oo Write for literature and prices or see your Authorized Ascor Graphic Arts Dealer. 


Vel, 


GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
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AMERICAN SPEEDLIGHT CORPORATION 


63-01 METROPOLITAN AVE., MIDDLE VILLAGE 79, N.Y.C., N.Y., U.S.A. 


In Canada: ASCOR OF CANADA,LTD., 59 Howden Road, 


Scarborough, Ontario (Metropolitan Toronto) 
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The 
Dahlgren 
Dampening 
System 


Not an attachment 
but a complete 
replacement of the 
old dampening uvit 


THE DAHLGREN 
DAMPENING SYSTEM 


FOR PRECISION PLATE DAMPENING 
AND CONTINUOUS PRINTING 


FIND OUT ABOUT NEW 
VITALITY AND NEW PROFITS 
FROM YOUR PRESSES 


For free analysis of your present dampener 
operating expense, plus advice for savings 
and surprising profits, send us your . 


PRESS SIZES 
PRESS AGES 


HOURLY OPERATING COSTS 
NUMBER OF SHIFTS WORKED . 
TIME IN MINUTES, PER SHIFT FOR 


DAMPENING MAINTENANCE (WET-UP, 


WASH-UP, CHANGE, ADJUST) . 


DAHLGREN MFG. Co.., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION DAMPENING SYSTEMS 
MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-BUILT DAMPENING SYSTEMS 


PHONE RI 7-6682 


3006 INDIANA ST. 


DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


ALL INFORMATION -HELD IN STRICTEST CONFIDENCE 

































great in the typewriter 


HAMILTON BOND 


IT’S ON PRESS that your choice of Hamilton Bond really 


begins to pay off. Its perfect flatness and absence of curl . . . its 
instant response to feeds and grippers . . . its uniform bulk from 
sheet to sheet, ream to ream, shipment to shipment . . . its 


genuine watermark and excellent ink-receptivity—these are the 
reasons for using Hamilton Bond No. 1 sulphite for letterheads 
and business forms. 


AND IN THE TYPEWRITER Hamilton Bond pays off again. 
Your customer appreciates the elegant crackle and the strength 
of Hamilton Bond. Erasures come clean—no fuzz or wear- 
through. And the wide choice of 11 attractive colors and 3 
finishes makes Hamilton Bond an all-around printing and type- 
writer paper for any office. 


YOUR WORK IS AS GOOD AS YOUR BOND, and Hamilton 
Bond brings out the best in your work. This fact is emphasized 
in the continuing Hamilton Bond advertising campaign in 
Business Week and U.S. News & World Report. 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


TEXT & COVER 


OFFSET 


BOOK 





HAMILTON PAPER COMPANY, MIQUON, PA. 
Mills at Miquon, Pa., and Plainwell, Mich. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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pages, running at 15 to 20 thousand 
impressions an hour, averaging 10 
thousand an hour, is doing work 
equivalent to that produced by 18 or 
20 big 32-page single-color letterpress 
flat beds, and, simultaneously, the 
work of from two to eight large 
folders. Two such machines will pro- 
duce about, as much as three 76 or 
77” four-color sheet-fed offsets, and 
fold it to boot (another five or six 
smaller, 16-page folders bite the 
dust). And a modern, high-speed 35 
x 40” four-color web, delivering at 
its rated speed will double the pro- 
duction of one of the webs just 
mentioned. 

Research programs are underway 
now, aimed at increasing press speeds 
and flexibility, improving printing 
quality, engineering better folders 
and sheeters. Progress has been rapid, 
and web-offset now is encroaching 
further and further into not only 
the sheet-fed offset field, but into the 
hallowed camp of rotary letterpress 
and rotogravure as well! 

One of these days, some bright 
young engineer, who is “too stupid” 
to know that it can’t be done, may 
develop a practical’ variable cut-off 
for these machines. If you want food 
for thought, just reflect on the impact 
that this could have on the industry. 

The demand for web-offset, and 
its products could be further en- 
hanced by changes in the markets for 
its products. A wholesale swing by 
the packing industry to automatic 
roll-fed labelling equipment, consoli- 
dation of small publishers with re- 
sultant fewer publications and_pro- 
bable increases in the length of run 
of those that survive, increases in 
postal rates and the resultant swing 
to lighter and lighter weight papers. 
These and innumerable other eco- 
nomic factors originating from our 
customers can favorably affect the 
growth of web-offset. 

* * * 

But there’s a dark side. A number 
of big corporations are pouring mil- 
lions of dollars into research, field 
testing and pilot plants for the sole 
purpose of fomenting, in the letter- 
press field, for example, the same 
kind of revolution that web-offset-has 
created today. 
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If the various printing machinery 
manufacturers “hit it’ with wrap- 
web-fed letterpress, they 
could do much the same thing to 
web-offset as web-offset is currently 
doing to flatbed, sheet-fed, rotogra- 


vure and rotary letterpress printing. 


around 


So, in terms of the future there is 
going to be risk. You may make a big 
mistake by going web-offset, and 
possibly make a bigger mistake by not 
going. 

My purpose is not to confuse you 
... though I suspect that I may have 








COLOR , 
TRANSPARENCY 
ENLARGING 
CAMERA 





sections of 11” x 14”. 


It uses a completely new system for high intensity illumination. From 
an aircooled light source the light beams, intensified by a mirror, pass 
through a heat absorbing filter, diffusing glass, color filters, an 
auxiliary condenser and mirrors...into the main condenser. This 
remains stationary in the correct distance from the lenses directing 
all light through the lenses. The long path of the light and the optical 
correction of the condenser system produce an even and cool illumina- 
tion of the total area of the image. The copy is completely protected 


from heat. 





“KLIMSCH KONDENSO-PHOT 


The ideal enlarging precision color camera... makes reproductions 
and enlargements from 35mm transparencies up to 10”x 12” and 





accomplished exactly that in some 
cases. My intent is, rather, to estab- 
lish in your minds the knowledge that 
you and you alone must decide which 
. and to en- 


courage you to learn everything that 


way you will move. . 


you can from every source available 
about these machines, the 
their 
their possible applications, and then 


to you 
economics of operation, ard 
apply all these factors in an analysis 
of your operations. Forearmed in this 
manner, the odds are pretty good, I'd 


say, that you won’t get hurt.® 


> 


as iit. 


Max. negative 
size 25” x 25” 


Max. Copy size 
11” x 14” 


Range of 
reproduction 
with 4 lenses: 
enlargement 

12 times. 

reduction 

2 times. 


Write for Complete Literature and List of Dealers 


REPRO GRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 





180 VARICK ST. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHelsea 2-5255 











Waywe Qualaty” 


...0peNS doors 


* 
Litho Color Plates 





WAYNE COLORPLATE COMPANY OF OHIO 
PHOTOENGRAVING « ADVERTISING ART ¢ LITHO COLOR PLATES 


FORTY EAST FIRST STREET * DAYTON 1, OHIO * TELEPHONE—BA 2-1173 








For your own pleasure .. . and when entertaining important clients | 





NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 
975 Park Avenue at 63rd Street 


| Reservations suggested for lunch and dinner TEmpleton 8-6490. Open daily and Sunday 
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WEB-BASSETT 


(Continued from Page 32) 





quent practice, but it is not the 
answer. 
* * * 

One interesting possible develop- 
ment for web-offset is dry offset. Re- 
cently, we took the two-unit press at 
Rayner Lithographing in Chicago 
and printed from the web without 
water, using a Du Pont Photopoly- 
mer plate. The dry offset process has 
been known for a long time, and has 
been condemned because of certain 
shortcomings. With the development 
of new plates, better rollers and 
blankets it seems that this may well 
have a good future. We certainly 
were encouraged by what we saw, 
and look forward to further testing 
and development along these lines. 

It would seem that another future 
development in web-offset would be 
incorporation of a stitching operation 
in connection with the press, Already 
pasting is very practical and does a 
very fine job for certain types of 
work. It is only an additional step 
to take the folded signatures from 
the folder and put them on a stitcher 
and trimmer. 

* * * 

Let me repeat that web-cffset is 
not going to replace sheet-fed print- 
int. There are probably not more 
than 300 plants in the whole United 
States that could and should get into 
web-offset. 


The vast majority of plants have 


no economic justification for web- 
offset. Analyze your operation and 
determine whether web-offset fits. If 
it does, enter into it with caution 
and planning; if it does not, continue 
to progress in the sheet-fed printing 


field. The future is bright for both." 





ROCKER BOX 


(Continued from Page 32) 





cut the hole for it. Baking dishes 
come in sizes up to 11 x 14”; special 
sizes can be ordered or purchased 
without trouble in larger cities. 

Coat the inside of the box with 
rubber padding compound (white in 
this case) for easy cleaning. A good 
coat of enamel or varnish on the out- 
side will prevent chemicals from get- 
ting to the wiring or fixture inside. 

You can substitute, of course, stan- 
dard safelight for fluorescent, but I 
have found the tube light gives better 
overall illumination for such a short 
distance.® 





LITHO AT RANDOM 


(Continued from Page 53) 





work in a darkroom helping out when 
someone was sick and I must say it 
was rather confusing, what with the 
constant coming and going of strip- 
pers and dot etchers with their re- 
quests for work, usually under the 
weird red light. 

“This is in a rush, make three of 
these E to E, or two double prints of 


this. . . make right reading positives 

. wrong reading positives . . . can 
you spread this line of lettering a 
bit more? Make this over, we had an 
accident.” 

Most platemakers 
are too busy with their own prob- 
lems to worry about anyone else’s, but 
it helps sometimes to see what the 
other fellow is up against in his de- 
partment. attended 
lectures in our industry and I’ve seen 


pressmen and 


‘I’ve technicai 
the men leave in groups the instant 
their own particular trade was cov- 
ered. Unfortunately they are not very 
interested in the 
troubles.” 


other fellow’s 





STRIPPING 


(Continued from Page- 26) 





underlay are visible through the mask- 
ing sheet, and can be used to position 
the negatives. 2 

An underlay can be made for each 
size flat to be stripped. The under- 
lay is not expensive, since it is nothing 
more than a film positive and can be 
made in the plant. 

Such expedient methods as listed 
here can obviously be effective only to 
the extent to which they are carried 
out. For example, “preprinted” lay- 
outs on the masking sheets would be 
only as good as the printing and reg- 
ister of the sheets. Some of these ex- 
pedients can be utilized in various sit- 
uations, and it is left to the stripper— 
or others—to determine what quality 
will be sacrificed in order to facilitate 
production." 
















ae? - ‘ 
GRAINING AND REGRAIN ine AND ALUMINUM PLATES 





SaRRMER AAs 
een 





° Ree 6 Ft 6 - STREET ° sT. 


7122 . 3333 LASALLE 


ALL SIZES NEW PLATES 
in stock for prompt delivery 
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steady profits from long and short runs! 


ej] Ke) -(e] = bop Mache CO., INC. 


CUSTOM BUILT WEB OFFSET PRESSES! 


602 South 3rd Avenue ¢ Mount Vernon, New York e Teletype: TWX-MT V NY 2193 
Midwest Representative: 153 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. © Teletype: TWX CG 1486 





USE 


ernie master 


Pays for itself in less than 
one week... the labor saved 


in spotting and opaquing. 







One Sweep with STAT. master’ 


Cleans negatives and/or plates 
SAVES time -Lasor- MONEY 4 _ 


etatlemaestle#r 4 


Hundreds of Lithographers have become 
enthusiastic users of the revolutionary 
STATICMASTER brushes. The ionizing 
agent, a strip of polonium, immediately 
neutralizes all surface static electricity. 
The soft brush bristles remove all dust, 
lint and foreign matter. And most impor- —_ que poroniuM STRIP 
tant—the surface stays clean. Satisfaction DOES THE TRICK! 


Guaranteed. PRICE ONLY $9.95 


Order STATICMASTERS 
from lithographic supply 


Pesommcrtemiems NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO. it’nonids cati 
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as it has thousands of Pressmen 
for over a Quarter of a Century 
. makes inks trap when wet 
colors are printed over another 
- improves distribution of 
inks and allows free flowing 
consistency without reducing 
tact. BECCARD’S Combined Ink 
Regulator & Drier will improve 
your Presswork ... order from 
your Supply House, or 


BECCARD DIVISION 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. 








... Why fight over ML every month when you can 
have an extra copy for shop or home just by sitting 


down right now and sending us your order. 





One Year $4 Two Years $7 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY — 
Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 








A COMPLETE COLOR OFFSET SERVICE 
4 


PLATEMAKING & GRAINING SINCE 1922 


549 W. Fulton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: STate 2-8590 
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Ask 
WEBENDORFER 
About 


WEB—OFFSET 
PRESSES 





WEB-OFFSET ® GRAVURE ® SPECIAL 


SAUGATUCK 
CONNECTICUT 








: = 





Located in the 
exclusive hotel area of 


NEW YORK 


‘#, AIR CONDITIONING 
& TELEVISION 


PRIVATE BATH 
IN EACH ROOM 


Housekeeping 
. Apartments, too 


HOTEL 


PARK CHAMBERS 


NEW YORK CITY 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable rates, it’s the ideal hotel- 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month. 

Write for brochure and map of 
New York’s t fascinating places 
to see and things to do. 


ames A. Flood, Manager 
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CHICAGO’S GIANTS 
(Continued from Page 29) 





seen in their picture of ‘“The Repub- 
lican Wigwam” in which Lincoln 
was nominated in 1860. Another is 
their picture of the Civil War battle 
between the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac. Also famous is the very valu- 
able 1865 print which shows “Mr. 
Lincoln’s residence in Springfield, IIL., 
as it appeared on his return from the 
campaign against Senator Douglas.” 

In the book, ‘““America On Stones,” 
published in 1931, the author, Harry 
T. Peters, advances the thesis that the 
work of many early stone lithograph- 
ers, while less well known, is every 
bit as distinguished as that of the 
more famous Currier and _ Ives. 
Among the more than 100 old lithog- 
raphers whom Peters discusses, he 
pays high tribute to the artistic ex- 
cellence of the work done by the three 
Chicago “giants of yesteryear.” Car- 
queville, Kurz and Shober. 

Shown in the accompanying photos 
are copies of three prints from the 
Chicago Historical Society’s extensive 
pictorial collection. The bird’s eye 
view of “Grounds of Chicago Sharp- 
shooters Association” during a ‘“‘sharp- 
shooting festival” bears the faded 
name of Chicago Lithographing Co. 
The original, with green and yellow 
inks predominating, is about 2% by 
11% feet in size. The date, June, 1866, 
indicates that it was produced when 
the firm was only three years old. 
It is a typical example of stone age 
lithographs with “‘news” value often 
issued for quick sale as souvenirs of 
some current event. 

The other two are copies of posters 
bearing the Shober & Carqueville im- 
print. In size, each is slightly smaller 
than a one-sheet poster. Both used 
black ink. The “Balloon Park” print 
is from the Columbian Exposition 
era of 1893. 

The picture of the midgets with 
Mrs, Gen. Tom Thumb (front row, 
center) revives memories of that ex- 
uberant showman, P. T. Barnum, 
who exalted “truth in advertising” 
and relied heavily on stone lithog- 
raphy to make his point and sell his 
wares in a big way. 


1961 





Technically stone age lithography 
influenced the modern process little 
if at all. But Carqueville and the 
others have one great achievement to 
their credit. The pictures of old, far 
off places, events, manners and cus- 
and 


strengthen for all time the national 


toms, have helped preserve 
traditions and ideals we fondly term 
the “American Heritage.” Uncon- 
sciously, recognition is given this in 
the frequently heard, almost wistfully 
envious exclamation, ‘“Those were the 
> Modern lithographers can be 


proud that they, too, share in the 


days.’ 


reflected glories of this ancient stone 


age art." 





MASK 
TRIAL OFFER 


@ On your really fine jobs— color 
process—close register—use Carlson 
mask. Thin vinyl for better contact. 
No pin holes. Ten 16”x 20” sheets 
($1.40 value) sent free with pur- 
chase of one Carlson Register Pin. 


Register Pins 


Stainless steel. Pin polished to ex- 
actly .250”. Smooth thin base. Will 
not break. Ample thumb space. 
Finest obtainable. 














eee “7 
| CHESLEY F. CARLSON COMPANY | 
| 2242 Edgewood Ave., Minneapolis 26, Minn. l 
| Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.35 for one | 
Carlson Register Pin. I understand you 
1 i Pin. I und d l 
will send free of charge ten 16x20” sheets 
; of Carlson Vinyl mask. | 
| NAME. | 
ADDRESS. : 
1 crry | 
| ! 
|] STATE | 
[ee en ommend 








From Rags to Riches! Replace Cloth Dampeners NOW with 
IDEAL’S PLAST-O-DAMP System of Measured Moisture! 





Saas 


Put progress in Switch to these disposable paper dampeners! Their stabilized water surfeit 
your preserot assures efficiently controlled plate moisture right through the run. Quickly 
get IDEALS! spiraled over specially compounded base rollers of soft synthetic rubber, 


Plast-O-Damp pays for itself through faster starts, fewer stops, less sheet 
waste, finer lithography on every run. 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 W. 24TH ST 21-24 THIRTY-NINTH AVENUE 6069-6073 MAYWOOD AVE 5238 PEACHTREE ROAD, NE 
CHICAGO 8, ILL LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y HUNTINGTON PARK, CAL CHAMBLEE, GA 


"KO6: hae “" 


UTILITY STOCK TRUCK 


REMOVABLE SHELVES— Two shelves—21” x 26”. Ex- 
tended and tilted for practical handling of all loads. 
BIG WHEELS! MOVES EASILY! Big 5” diameter 
rubber-tired wheels permit easy movement over 
rough spots—even when fully loaded. 

STURDY ROD AND PIPE CONSTRUCTION— 
Securely welded for heavy duty use. Built for years 
of service. 

TWO LOCKING WHEELS—'Parking Brakes’ on two 
wheels permit loading and storage on ramps. 
Shipped KD. Easily Assembled. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. For price and details write: 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY Benton Harbor, Michigan 


33 STIRRUP BROOK HIGHWAY 
MARLBORO, MASS 





NOW! EVEN BETTER RESULTS 
WITH NEW 





1s COR. COR CS B.S OA Op BD 


|p De Am 2o FY es ee 














@ PREVENT OFFSET 





@ OVERCOME TACKINESS 
IN INKS OR BLANKETS 


@ BRING ABOUT FASTER DRYING 





¥ 


é ELIMINATE PICKING AND STICKING 
ON COATED AND CARD STOCK 


You need the best! 


The best plates produce the best printing. Expert 
offset plate graining saves you money in the long 


° FREE FLOWING CONSISTENCY IN THE INK 


FOR MARE EVEN COVERAGE ON SOLIDS 


Not to be confused with wax compounds, 
varnishes or driers. “EEZY-LITH #10” will not 
change the shade of the ink or harm the rollers, 


run by permitting quality work and smooth press 
performance. The skill and experience of ALJEN 
SERVICE assures the best. Careful and com- 
petent handling of your plate problems. Zinc or 
aluminum plates, any size. 





plate or blanket. 


SEND FOR TRIAL SAMPLE AND NAME OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


ROLL-0-GRAPHIC CORP. 


133 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 


ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


P.O. Box 1433 Cincinnati 1, Ohio 











EVERY WELL INFORMED LITHOGRAPHER 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Timely Articles 


READS EVERY MONTH 


Valuable information 














 poeannne Siam iecrneneres ring ee os ace EHeas mpage Igy a mene =mmat 
| (ive LORRAINE [sorme ]GARBONS PAY for THEMSELVES . . 





PLATE-MAKING «t 
PHOTO-PRINTING LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHERS, GRAVURE— and TIME & LABOR 
PHOTO-COMPOSING SILK SCREEN producers in growing numbers experience Savina! 
= the extra advantages of these Carbons. They get brighter, - ig: 
steadier light with no bounce or sputter and Better Results! Improv ed 
Franchise Dealerships Open CARBONS, Inc., BOONTON, N. J. QUALITY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Address all classified replies to Box 


Number, c/o Modern Lithography, 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

Rates for classified advertisements 
are twenty cents per word; minimum 
charge $3.00. Rate for individuals 
seeking employment is five cents per 
word, minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements of new machinery, 
products and services accepted at a 
rate of $10.00 per column inch, min- 
imum space one inch. 

Copy closing date, tenth of the pre- 
ceding month. 

Checks must accompany all orders. 


HELP WANTED: 





PROCESS COLOR Cc ‘AMERAMAN, dot 
etchers, color strippers, platemakers. San 
Francisco Bay area trade plant reproduc- 
ing high quality work. Must be quality 
minded and _ experienced. State full 
resume. Address Box 844, c/o MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 





ARE YOU OUR NEW FACTORY 
SUPERINTENDENT ?, He is aggressive, 
intelligent and ambitious. He, has sound 
technical background in all phases of 
lithography with special emphasis on web 
offset. He has outstanding ability to or- 
ganize, plan and schedule. He uses mod- 
ern training methods, is cost conscious, 
and understands work simplification and 
quality control. His men_ respect his 
knowledge and ability. He is receptive to 
new ideas. His supervision takes place 
actively and directly in the factory and 
not the office. He is probably superin- 
tendent of a small plant; assistant super- 
intendent or department head in a medium 
or large plant, and while loyal to his 
company, has reached a dead-end. 

This progressive, rapidly growing and 
successful Southern California company 





LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 
Production Manager—Offset OHIO—$8,500 
Buyer—Paper and outs 
MIDWEST—$8,000-$9,000 
Superintendent—Offset 
EAST—$12,000-$15,000 
Mechanical Superintendent—Daily 
. Newspaper cage 000-$15,000 
Instruetor—Rotary —_ 
. Offset (BWesT to $11,000 
Foreman—Composing od 
PENNSYLVANIA—$8, 000-9,000 
Wanted: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, mono- 
type, folder operators, binderymen, offset 
pressmen. 
GRAPHIC o> agg gt og SERVICE, Inc. 
Hel in Manager 


Wi 
Dept. -10, 307 i Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 



































~ 



































answers his need for a permanert, pleas- 
ant, and highly profitable position of 
responsibility with a truly unlimited fu- 
ture. Send complete resume in confi- 
dence to Box 845, c/o Mopern LitrHoc- 
RAPHY. 





SEEUATIONS: “WANTED: 

GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICIAN: back- 
ground in research and development, 
emphasis on photo-mechanics and color 
control. Ideal man for progressive lith- 
ographer interested in investigating the 
latest processing techniques and materials, 
and establishing process quality control 
procedures. Address Box 839, c/o Mop- 
ERN LITHOGRAPHY. 

GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICIAN inter- 
ested in position with manufacturer or 
supplier as technical representative, or in 











GROUND FLOOR OPPORTUNITIES WITH THE 
NATION’S LARGEST COLD -TYPE 
OFFSET DAILY 


The latest methods and equipment and 
one of the finest climates in the USA offer 
prospective employees a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. 


Our new 40-page Aller-Hoe offset press 
will start printing an estimated 50,000 cir- 
culation on February 14, 1962. We are 
particularly interested in Key department 
heads for immediate employment, but will 
welcome applications for all positions. 


Preference will be given to those with 
previous experience in cold-type and web- 
offset. We will use Linofilm and ATF 
typesetters and will make up ads and pages 
in film. 


Reply in confidence complete details in- 
cluding education, experience, present sal- 
ary and personal information to B. C. Sit- 
ton, Business Manager, The Arizona Jour- 
nal, 1311 N. Central, Phoenix, Arizona. 











Get Full Production 


Quatiry PRIN NTING 


&, 


Pads 


Dole Pape er oe 
PATEN 
ae Write ar 1 Bulletin 


ae DOE COMPAS 





"ARMOR PLATE” your INKS! 
. GLAZCOTE ink conpitioner 


Provides tough, scuff- &+scratch-resistant finish. 
Send for Price List 


1 Ib. can $2.20 
CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
* 3720 North Damen Avenue ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois 
. Mts. of Trik, Fished Overprint Varnish, 33 & 0-33 Ink 
Conditioners 
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product development and field testing. 
Background includes lengthy practical ex- 
perience in printing production, research, 
plant modernization and product develop- 
ment. Address Box 840, c/o MOopDERN 
LirHOGRAPHY. 





WANTED: a progressive lithographer 
who is looking for a technical specialist to 
assume responsibility for plant improve- 
ment in methods, standards and control, 
with emphasis on color, Box 841, c/o 
Modern LITHOGRAPHY. 





CAPABLE CAMERAMAN, | stripper, 
platemaker, experienced foreman desires 
to relocate with small firm. Southern 
Ohio vicinity preferred, but will consider 
other locations. Address Box 842, c/o 
Mobern LITHOGRAPHY. 





RE: DOT ETCHING—Retoucher thor- 
oughly experienced on top-quality publi- 
cations desires contact with progressive 
quality house. Excellent references. Can 
offer conscientious dependability for prom- 
ising future. Address Box 843, c/o Mop- 
ERN LITHOGRAPHY. 


(Continued on Page 131) 


Sclf Spraying 
LJ 


PRESS BUTTON ~—__TRADE MARK 
AND SPRAY REG. IN U. S. PAT. OFF. 


<2 STATIC —— 
STOP cicctricity= 


$30 PER DOZEN 
The Original 
mon DILATIKEL. 


1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 








WE GUARANTEE YOU SAVINGS 
OF 40% OR MORE BY 


MANUFACTURING YOUR OWN 
WEB-OFFSET INKS 


Wi Send Us Samples oi 


Your Principal Inks 
oa ra © 


for a Cost Estimate 
[P/ at No Charge or 
Obligation 
WEBER and PERMUT, INC. 
Printing Ink Consultants 
35 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. BO 9-1844 Cable: WEBAPERM 

























UPGRADE SPECIAL COURSES 
YOURSELF! For Persons in the Trade 
————--——' Learn the Latest Methods in 


PRESENSITIZED PLATEMAKING 
COLOR WORK ©® COLOR SEPARATION 
PRESSWORK © STRIPPING TECHNIQUES 


Hours to Suit Your Convenience 
Write, Phone or Visit 


MANHATTAN 














or PRINTING 





| 88 West Broadway (Cor. Chambers St.), 
N. ¥. C. Near City Hall 
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eee FROM ART OR TRANSPARENCIES 
WOW TRY THE BEST! 


Guaranteed top quality work used on nationally advertised products for 
many years. Now you can get them at prices that allow you a handsome 
profit! We furnish complete progs, actual press proofs, ink numbers and ink 
swatches. You know exactly what you are doing — NO GUESSWORK! 


4-COLOR POSITIVES 4-COLOR NEGATIVES 
5x7 or smaller — $65 5x7 or smaller — $73 
8x10 — $125 8x10 — $133 






COMPARE! 


Discounts on quantity 
NO “UPS” OR EXTRAS! 


Union label available. Delivery approximately 7 working days. Serving the trade only. 
Write or call today for free specimens and complete price-list (up to size 16” x 20’). 


CHAMPION COLOR CORP. 


6 Varick Street, New York 13,N.Y. CA 6-2810 











The Practical Working Reference Guide of the 
REPRODUCTIONS PROCESSES MARKET 


First Edition—already highly 
acclaimed by users 


HIGH-SPEED 
ECONOMICAL 


Web 
DRY ENS 


Letterpress - OFFS ET - Gravure 


Offen has developed many exclusive patented fea- 
tures for high-speed, economical drying... for 30 
years we have designed and manufactured dryers 





Designed to serve all those interested 
in the Reproduction Services Function 
in business and industry. The 250-page 
Guide is divided into two major divi- 
sions: A Management Section and a 
Technical Section. 


The following chapter subjects are 
indicative of the extent of editorial 
coverage: Management Objectives, 
Needs and Skills in Reproduction Serv- 


1-4 copies at $5.00 
5-20 copies at $4.50 
(Plus 45¢ individual copy mailing costs. Add 3% 





for all types of presses. We are fully equipped for 
prompt service, from coast to coast.. 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


Dryer Specialists for Over 30 Years 
29 East Madison St. ¢ Chicago 2, Illinois 
Phone: FI 6-2575 
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ices; Blueprinting; Paper Selection; 
Electrostatic Printing; Polyester Films; 
Line and Halftone Photography; The 
Offset Reproduction Process; Contact 
and Projection Reproductions; Micro- 
film; Mechanized Collating; and Cold 
Type Composition. 


There is also a special Buyers Guide, 
with hundreds of listings of various 
types of equipment and reproduction 
materials. Currently available equip- 
ment is illustrated with photographs and 
definitive specification charts. 


for handling charges on 2 or more copies. 





MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Box 31, Caldwell, N: J. 
Please send me... .. .copies of the 
ODR Reproductions Reference Guide, 
for which I enclose $.... 
Name 

UD isin ib ypvaeectivessvepevesscaneese 
COMPING 5. ov scciocicrswnsed Nivees so yenenee 
Séregt or Bex .....sccccceccccccdtecceccese 
Ce BR GUNS 50 0 ciasnsccoccccesdccocces 
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400 PIKE ST., CINCINNATI! 2, OHIO 

















FOR SALE: LSH — 50” x 69”, 4 color, 


and LSG—4614” x 6814”, 2 color. Both 
presses in excellent condition. Can be 
seen running multi-color work. FORT 
DEARBORN LITHOGRAPH COM- 
PANY, 6035 Gross Point Road, Chi 
cago 48, Illinois — SPring 4-4321 — 
Jerome Adler, 








FOR SALE: MILTON Web-Offset, 4- 
col; never used; compl. Sheeter; Fold- 
er, 3 folds; Flying Paster; sacrifice. 
BRONZER, demonstr. used 3 months; 
up to 53” spec. price; Address Box 
846, c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 








FOR SALE: 32” x 36” Rutherford 
Automatic Inking & Dampening Proof- 
ing Press; excellent condition; AC— 
3 phase; a real bargain—need space. 
Address Box 847, c/o Mopern LirHoc- 
RAPHY. 








HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis In-plant Training 


Trouble-Shooting Color Correction 


Systems 


53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
TWining 8-6635 - 











CONTACT SCREENS 


Caprock’s, new, improved gray contact 
screen, shoots faster, gives more contrast 
if desired, and better tone values. 
Rulings: 32, 45, 55, 60, 65, 75, 85, 100, 

110, 120, 133, 150, 175, 200. 
Sizes: 8 x 10 to 23 x 29 in. 
Pre-angled screens to 23 x 29 in. at same 
prices. 


RE-SCREENING 


Caprock’s Canon Re-Screener permits direct 

re-screening of halftones without moire, 

produces continuous tones from halftones, 

and eliminates graininess from blow-ups. 

Write for descriptive literature. 
CAPROCK DEVELOPMENTS 

165 Broadway, N. Y. 6 REctor 2-4028 











Ink Magnetizer Announced 

Radar Measurements Corp., has 
introduced a quality control device 
which is designed to make rapid, 
positive measurements of ink charac- 
teristics. 

Called Model LM-2015 Ink 
Magnetizer, the device is being sup- 
plied as an accessory to the company’s 
Model 2001 Magnatestor, an instru- 
ment that visually evaluates the 
quality of magentic imprinting on 
bank checks. 

With the accessory Ink Magne- 


LOCA L 


BUYERS 


GUIDE 





Advertising rates in the Local Buyer’s Guide are: $7.50 per column inch. Please mail 
copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 














New York | 


OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 


Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58”. 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54”. 
Complete Plant Facilities 
Call JOE LOCASCIO GRamercy 7-6100 








N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION = 


52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 





tizer, ink samples can be tested for 
the correct strength by 
viewing a pattern on the Magnates- 


magnetic 


tor’s picture tube. 

The device operates from standard 
115 volt house current and occupies 
only 6 x 8” of bench space. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained 
from the company, 190 Duffy Ave., 
Hicksville, N. Y. 


Wood Pulping Process 

A wood pulping process that re- 
quires much less water and chemicals 
than normally used in conventional 
pulp production has been announced 
by Columbia U., New York. 

According to the announcement, 
the new process could eliminate the 
polution of rivers and the atmos- 
phere, permit the re-use of chemicals 
and produce more pulp to the cord 
of wood at lower cost than older pro- 
cesses. 

Developer of the process was Pro- 
fessor Ralph H. McKee, retired pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering, and a 
consultant to the cellulose industry 
since 1939, 

Dr. McKee reported that the pro- 
cess had been used experimentally 
with good results for akout five 
weeks by a New England mill. The 
mill is testing the method by pro- 
cessing a ton of chips at a time. 

The process is called the ‘“hydro- 
tropic process,” because of the chemi- 
cals used in it. It gives about 10 per 
cent higher yield than the older ones, 
Dr. McKee reports, and there are 
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| i QUALITY SERVICE 
= IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
= WwW COMPLETE STOCKS 


110 W. 32nd ST. 
N.Y. 1-LO 4-1610 


+ 





MILLBRAND 


for 
LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 











NORTHWEST 
Pedigreed Papers’ 











fs y 

“iS 
FINCH, PRUYN 
and Company 


and other fine mills 





“Let us do your paperwork”’ 


MILLBRAND 


Paper Company 
667 WASHINGTON ST., N. Y. 14 
WAtkins 4-4414 


SSS SSESESSESES SS SDSOS SSS SSSSSS SSS SSS SNS SS SS 
SSSR SSSSSTVSSSSSSSSVVVAVS SSS SA SANS NNN SNS S 


DMAAAAAANAAA SSA SSNSNSS ; 
no objectionable odors . emanating 
from the pulping mill nor chemical 


wastes dumped into rivers. 


13] 








Save $1.50 by entering a GROUP subscription 


to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY at °2.50 each. 


Save $1.50 each over the regular rate of $4 a year, in U.S. 


Use form below for group of Four or more subscriptions and mail with 
remittance to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


(Use your letterhead for additional issues at this dollar-saving price) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


subject ““Management and Labor and 
Customers.” 


Apples, Popcorn, Rulers 

The usual assortment of attractive 
—and useful—giveaways were offered 
in the exhibit area. Some visiting 
lithographers, as a matter of fact, 
managed to make a quick lunch out 
of apples and popcorn, thus giving 
them extra time to visit the record 
number of exhibit booths. NAPL 
gave out steel rules to all those who 
attended the technical session. 

Top honors for 
went to 


accommodation 
Harris-Intertype, which 
rented the lavish presidential suite— 
complete with leather bound rare vol- 
umes on the bookshelves—to greet its 
visitors. 
« 

Next Year: California 

Tn 1962 NAPL will hold its first 
West Coast convention, meeting in 
the hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 19-22. Previously, the NAPL 
stage coaches had blazed their way 
only as far as Kansas City. 

In 1963, the association will meet 
in Chicago and a year later back in 
New York, to coincide with the 1964 
World’s Fair, 

rs 
Press In Grand Central 

Concurrent with the convention’ at 
the Commodore, Local 1, ALA, had 
a big Harris-Seybold lithographic 
press up and running in the lobby of 
Grand Central Terminal, next door. 
Perhaps some “of the thousands of 
customers who use the terminal each 
morning and evening will pause long 
enough to find an answer to the ques- 
tion that seems to bother the general 
public: “Just what is offset, anyway ?” 

7 
New Quiz Moderator 

The Saturday Technical -Session 

hada new moderator this year; old 
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standby Bill Stevens being just a little 
bit too busy running the affairs of 
the convention to handle the job this 
year. John L. Kronenberg (no long- 
er a cub salesman) handled the job 
to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Assisting Bill, as usual, were Frank 
Turner and Bob Emslie, who handled 
a multitude of problems concerned 
with the registration and exhibitors. 
Frank found time, too, to deliver a 
fine talk on finding ways to turn 
losses into profits in the litho shop. 

® 


NALC Group Meets 

About a dozen leaders of the Na- 
tional Association of Litho Clubs, who 
were in attendance at the convention, 
took advantage of the time to hold 


an informal session Friday afternoon. 
President John Murphy announced 
that the three-way Mid-Season Coun- 
cil of Administration meetings will 
be held Jan. 19-22, 1962 in Buffalo, 
Cincinnati and Shreveport, with clubs 
from the various regions attending the 
meeting closest to their cities. 

The South Florida club reported 
that LTF will hold a clinic in con- 
junction with the next NALC con- 
vention, May 31-June 3, 1962. The 
Litho Clinic, sponsored 
jointly by the Dallas and Houston 
clubs, will be timed to fit in with the 
63 convention in Dallas. 

Bud Cartter, of the Ann Arbor 
club, reported that much progress has 
been made in the Management Sem- 
inar to be sponsored by the NALC 
in cooperation with the University of 
Michigan. The first clinic will run 
for five days, beginning May 14, 
1962, with registration limited to 50 
lithographers on the middle manage- 
ment level. Further details will be 
forthcoming from NALC head- 


quarters in the near future.® 


Southwest 
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‘You advertised for a paper drill operator?’ 
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Quality Insurance 


FOR ONLY 





THO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. INC 


LYNBROOK L. 1. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO *« LOS ANGELES 


LITHOGRAPHED IN U.S.A 





... for lack of a quality gum a plate was lost”. You can prevent this 
from happening in your plant if you use the quality gum solution from LITH-KEM-KO. 
When you consider that gum for a 4714,” « 59” plate costs less than 3¢... you just can’t afford 
to use anything less than LITH-KEM-KO Quality Gum. You get quality insurance for pennies 
per plate... you can’t afford to settle for less. 

LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., 46 Harriet Place, Lynbrook, L. I., New York. 
4227 W. 48rd St., Chicago, Illinois * 1418-22 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, California. 














Harris Alum-O-Lith 
the Professional's 
Plate 


To 77" 


.005 to .020 
(10% to 30% 
heavier, size for size ) 


Flat sheet 


Lightly etched 
(Micro-Surfaced) 


id 


Advantages of 
Harris Alum-O-Lith 
“‘Professional’”’ Plates 


A plate to fit 
every offset press 


Easier to handle. 
No stretch, tear 
or kink 


Sheet permits wider 
flexibility of sizes 
and styles for user 


Advantages of both 
smooth and grained 
plates 


Double economy 





HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 





fefe]- ite) - 7 -waled, | 





Lithoplate. Inc. 


